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^^ulitzer  Award  for  Public  Service 
J  Won  by  Su  Louis  Post^Dispatch 

I  ad-  “■ 

Exposed  Wholesale  Registration  Fraud  —  Anne  McCormick,  John  W. 
Owens,  L*  D*  Batchelor  Receive  Awards  —  5  Share  Reporting  Prize 

e«^HE  most  coveted  journalism  award  last  Summer,  exposed  registration  ually  reduces  the  number  of  regis-  canvassers  had  purposely  failed  to 
m  f  the  year  the  Pulitzer  Prize  frauds  amounting  to  more  than  10%  trants — increased  the  number  to  the  strike  off  many  names  of  voters  who 
ftlir  Mmmunity  service,  was  captured  of  the  city’s  voting  enrollment,  and  largest  figure  ever  recorded  up  to  that  had  moved  or  died.  The  principal 
the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  “for  caused  the  removal  of  the  election  time.  This  called  for  an  explanation,  tip  in  this  matter  came  from  the 


Am  McCoemick 


John  VV.  Owens 


L.  D.  Batchelor 


Howard  Blakeslee 


(ioBIND  B.  I.AL 


John  J.  O’Neill 


exposure  of  wholesale  fraudulent 
^istration  in  St.  Louis.” 

In  the  citation  for  the  Post-Dispatch, 
r  K.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
Columbia  University,  announcing 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  of  1936 
flday  evening  at  the  annual  alumni 
ffler  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
■journalism  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
lid.  ‘‘By  a  coordinated  news,  editorial 
jid  cartoon  campaign  this  newspaper 
^i-c««led  in  invalidating  upwards  of 
^D,000  fraudulent  ballots  in  Novem- 
er  and  brought  about  the  appoint- 
;  went  of  a  new  election  board.”  The 
k-ard  for  the  most  “disinterested  and 
^peritorious  public  service  rendered 
f  an  American  newspaper  during 
le  year,”  is  a  gold  medal  represent- 
^$500. 

Four  other  newspapers  were  given 
Icrorable  mention  for  commimity 
rrvice. 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
Times,  was  named  by  Dr.  Btu- 
sr  as  wiiming  the  Pultizer  Prize  for 
_j3reipi  correspondence.  She  is  the 
woman  to  win  a  major  Pultizer 
.ff'ize  in  journalism. 

John  W.  Owens,  editor  of  the  Balti- 
Sun,  won  the  award  for  edi- 
Jhal  work.  L.  D.  Batchelor,  New 
^^Mork  Daily  News  editorial  cartoonist, 
named  for  the  cartoon  award. 
~ve  reporters  who  were  named  to 
the  $1,000  award  for  reporting, 
e:  Jolm  J.  O’Neill,  New  York  Her- 
Tribune;  William  L.  Laurence, 
^  York  Times;  Howard  W.  Blakes- 
Associated  I^ess;  Gobind  Behari 
al,  Universal  Service;  and  David 
'-****,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
fthes  in  letters,  traveling  scholar- 
tips,  and  honorable  mentions  were 

tso  announced.  Presentation  of 
“fas  will  be  made  at  the  Columbia 
_^rsity  Commencement  this  June. 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  a 
and  editorial  campaign  extend- 
5  over  nearly  two  months  of  the 


board  which  had  failed  to  prevent  or  A  possible  cause  was  seen  in  a  Demo¬ 
te  detect  the  frauds.  It  kept  a  poten-  cratic  factional  fight,  centering  in 
tial  fraudulent  vote  of  more  than  downtown  wards,  for  control  of  two 
40,000  out  of  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  state  senatorial  districts. 


August  primary,  and  it  gave  the  city 
a  “thoroughly  clean”  election  in 
November. 


ty  No  thorough  investigation  could  be 
in  made  until  the  precinct  lists  were 
printed.  In  the  meantime,  the  Post- 


Last  June’s  pre-primary  revision  of  Dispatch  was  informed  that  the  lists 
the  voting  lists— a  process  which  us-  had  been  padded  heavily,  and  that 

Cartoon  Which  W'on  Pulitzer  Prize 


Cartoon  by  L.  D. 
Batchelor,  New 
York  News,  award¬ 
ed  $500  first  prize 
by  Pulitzer  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  April  21. 
1936,  titled  “Come 
On  In,  Pll  Treat 
You  Right.  I  Used 
to  Know  Your 
Daddy.” 


W.  L.  Laurence 


Citizen’s  Non-partisan  Committee,  a 
small  but  militant  civic  organization 
headed  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
Post- Dispatch  reporter  20  years  be¬ 
fore. 

When  the  precinct  lists  appeared, 
they  were  scanned  by  a  group  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  office.  The  civic  work¬ 
er,  an  expert  in  ward  topography, 
was  able  to  point  out  suspicious  ag¬ 
gregations  of  names.  Reporters  and 
photographers,  sent  to  a  few  of  the 
addresses,  were  soon  back  with  stor¬ 
ies  and  pictures  of  vacant  buildings 
which  had  their  dozens  of  names  on 
the  lists,  and  of  lodging  houses  and 
hotels  with  hundreds,  instead  of  the 
few  who  actually  had  voting  resi¬ 
dents  there. 

The  opening  story,  printed  July  22, 
brought  the  town  to  its  feet.  The 
four-column  head  read:  Wholesale 
Frauds  Found  In  Primary  Registra¬ 
tion  In  City. 

Page  one  showed  the  most  spectac¬ 
ular  of  the  frauds  thus  far  discovered 
— frauds  whose  ruddy  audacity  riv¬ 
eted  reader-interest.  Two  empty  and 
ruinous  brick  buildings  were  pic¬ 
tured,  with  the  legend,  “56  Registered 
From  Here”  written  across  one  in 
bold  script,  and  “48  Registered  From 
Here”  across  the  other.  On  inside 
pages  were  photographs  of  the  empty 
interior  of  one  of  the  abandoned 
structures,  and  the  picture  of  a  hotel 
which,  with  but  six  bona  fide  voting 
residents,  had  a  list  of  160  voters. 

Keeping  up  the  revelations,  and  ex¬ 
tending  them  from  the  river  wards  to 
all  sections  of  the  city,  a  special  news 
staff  was  created,  its  members  re¬ 
lieved  of  other  duties,  and  directed  by 
the  city  editor,  who  was  also  de¬ 
tached  from  news  routine.  This  staff 
worked  through  some  of  the  hottest 
weeks  of  a  memorably  hot  Summer, 
poring  over  precinct  lists,  ringing 
door  bells,  and  in  later  stages  of  the 
inquiry,  collecting  affidavits. 

Photographers,  map-makers  and 


0 
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notaries  worked  with  them,  and  the  was  present  at  the  dinner.  None  was  guished  service  as  a  foreign  or  Wash- 
daily  front-page  stories  ran  over  to  advised  in  advance  of  his  selection,  ington  correspondent  during  the  year, 
pages  4-5  or  6-7,  besides  the  major  However,  when  Dr.  Butler’s  an-  the  test  being  clearness  and  terseness 
articles  and  cartoons  of  the  editorial  nouncement  was  made  at  the  dinner  of  style,  preference  being  given  to  fair, 
page.  Long  lists  of  phantom  names,  telegrams  of  notification  were  sent  to  judicious  well-balanced  and  well-in¬ 


pictures  of  lodging  houses  with  a  each 


formed  interpretive  writing,  which 


^zen  names  on  the  registration  list  Dr.  Butler  was  introduced  by  Dean  shall  make  clear  the  significance  of 


to  every  one  on  the  house  register,  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  school  of  the  subject  covered  in  the  correspond- 


saloons  with  more  votables  than  pota-  journalism,  vdio  was  toastmaster. 


ence  or  which  shall  promote  inter- 


bles,  and  true-confessions  of  judges  At  a  meeting  of  trustees  of  the  national  understanding  and  appre- 


and  clerks  who  had  seen  the  dirty  university  before  the  dinner,  two  new  ciation.” 


work  performed,  piled  up  in  daily 
broadsides. 


False  Hotml  Rmgiatrations 

Two  hotels  run  by  an  alderman  had 
468  registered  names,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  which  melted  away  on  in¬ 
vestigation.  A  Chinese  laundry,  in 
the  ironing-out,  showed  24  Caucasian 
registrants.  A  disorderly  house  had 
a  list,  in  apparent  good  order,  of  72. 
A  nationally  known  handbook  maker 
died  months  before  the  revision;  but 
the  canvassers  left  his  name  on 
the  list  from  his  downtown  “smoke 
shop.” 


For  distinguished  editorial  writing 
John  W.  Owens,  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  received  a  $500  award. 
Although  the  prize  was  given  for 
work  “during  the  year”  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  his  editorial  “The  Opposi¬ 
tion”  which  appeared  Nov.  6,  and 
which  is  carried  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  carried  great  weight  for  his 
selection.  Mr.  Owens  was  the  only 
prize  winner  present  at  the  dinner. 

Hiis  Pultizer  award  is  made  for 
“distinguished  editorial  writing  during 
the  year,  limited  to  the  editorial  page, 

\xr  A  Air  _  I  fhe  test  of  excellence  being  clearness 

W.  A.  Whit*  \\alt*«  I.ippmann  t  ,  ,  , 

of  style,  moral  purpose,  soimd  rea- 

members  elected  to  the  advisory  soning  and  power  to  influence  public 


known  dead  persons  rested  in  members  elected  to  the  advisory  ana  power  lo  innuence  puoiic 

^  ^r«^inct  lists  In  a  board.  William  Allen  White,  editor,  f^imon  in  what  the  writer  conceives 

peace  on  other  precu^^^^^^^  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  and  Walter  to  be  the  right  direcUon,  due  account 

ii  noE  had  been  wrecked  for  a  Lippmann,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  being  token  of  the  whole  volume  of 

street*  widening  the  canvassers  had  columnist,  were  elected  to  fill  the  un-  ‘be  witer’s  editorial  work  during  the 

left  the  num^rs  of  the  vanished  expired  terms  of  the  late  Rollo  Ogden,  year 
u  namac  nf  their  occu-  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 

AAa)!^  ’for  mass- voting  activities  in  late  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  HonoraUe  Mention  to  Waymack 


Honorable  mention  was  given  to 


oantS  for  mass- voting  acUvltieS  in  maneu  a:,,  jrew,  ui  iZAUiiuK  -  - 

R  ’ .  &  Publisher.  Honorable  mention  was  given  to 

e  primary.  Uad,!  Honorable  mention  for  community  W.  W.  Waymack,  associate  editor  of 

The  election  b<«rd,  service  went:  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

sworn  to  conduct  hon^  registoati 

and  elTCtions,  a  emp  public  health  campaign  covering  L.  D.  Batchelor  of  the  New  York 

laugh  off  the  expos^e,  ^  «,Kati  it  venereal  disease  and  prophylaxis.  Daily  News  received  the  $500  prize 
seen  to  be  f  These  diseases  affect  15%  of  the  pop-  for  the  most  distinguished  example 


-  --  •  ,  LllCSC  UlMfaMfS  cUltfUl.  ±OVO  OJ 

was  shown  that  the  plot  ^ad  ^nwl-  United  States 


L.  D.  Batchelor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  received  the  $500  prize 
for  the  most  distinguished  example 


oped  the  whole  aty  like  a  ‘To  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


the  b<mrd  and  Evening  Bulletin  for  a  research 


study  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes 


which  showed  more  than  46,000  names 

wmcn  snuweu  iituAc _  ,  based  upon  one  year  s  detailed  ex¬ 
on  the  list  ^  no  Ko  penditures  of  three  families  of  work- 


1935  PULITZER  WINNERS 

COMMUNITY  service:  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  for 
crusade  against  political  corrup- 


—  _  ,  ,  peiiuiiures  oi  inree  lamiiies  oi  worx- 

nam^  only  6%  were  a  P  ing  people,  revealing  that  taxes  ac- 


voted  m  the  primary,  y  counted  for  14.74  cents  of  every  dollar 

tempting  were  unable  to  show  their 


right  to  vote. 

Sept.  18,  after  the  Post- Dispatch 
had  carried  the  inquiry  into  two  other 


Exposed  Cemetery  Racket 

“To  the  Cleveland  Press  for  its  in¬ 


phases,  exposing  frauds  committed  in  vestigation  and  expose  by  news,  edi- 
the  primary,  and  the  frauds  in  a  bond  torials  and  cartoons  of  a  cemetery 


issue  election  of  a  year  before,  fiurther  racket.  Investigating  the  complaint 
discrediting  the  election  board.  Gov-  of  a  poor  reader,  who  had  exchanged 


emor  Guy  B.  Park  announced  the  his  savings  bank  book  for  real  estate 
removal  of  its  four  members  for  Jots  which  were  sold  to  him  on  the 


Foreign  correspondence:  Will 
Barber,  Chicago  Tribune,  post¬ 
humous.  for  coverage  of  Ethiopian 
War. 

Elditorial:  Felix  Morley,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  G.  B.  Parker. 
Scripps-Howard. 

Reporting:  Lauren  D.  Lyman. 
New  York  Times,  for  exclusive 
story  on  Lindbergh’s  decision  to 
live  abroad. 

Cartoon:  No  award  was  made. 


the  good  of  the  service.”  In  their  ground  of  an  alleged  shortage  in 

places  he  appointed  citizens  of  high  burial  plots,  the  Press  disclosed  that  of  the  cartoonist’s  art  published  dur- 
standing,  who  performed  a  notable  the  people  of  Cleveland  had  lost  more  >ng  the  year.  The  prize-winning  car- 
public  service,  supervising  the  Sep-  than  $1,000,000  through  fraudulent  w^  entitled  “Come  on  In,  I’ll 


toon  was  entitled  “Come  on  In,  I’ll 


tember  general  registration  and  the  sales.  Three  high  officials  of  the  police  Treat  You  Right.  I  Used  to  l6iow 

•AT _ 1 _ _ a; _ A„  AU..  .anting  coAic-  J _ A _ A  _  _ ,  Vt.,...  rio.J.J.,  »>  TA 


November  election  to  the  entire  satis-  department  were  convicted  and  sen- 


faction  of  the  community. 


Your  Daddy.”  It  depicted  a  dis¬ 
heveled  harridan  in  a  kimono  at  the 


“To  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  its  foot  of  a  staircase  talking  to  a  youth. 
68  Persons  Indicted  campaign  by  news,  editorials,  and  Upon  her  breast  was  inscribed  the 

The  showing  on  which  the  Pultizer  radio,  to  end  corruption  and  ineffi-  word  “War.”  On  the  young  man’s 

Prize  award  to  the  Post-Dispatch  was  ciency  in  the  police  department,  re-  back  were  the  words,  “Any  European 

based  related  only  to  the  original  ex-  suiting  in  the  election  of  a  new  mayor  Youth.” 

posure  of  registration  frauds.  It  did  who  began  a  housecleaning  of  local  Citation  for  the  cartoon  award  was 


posure  of  registration  frauds.  It  did  who  began  a  housecleaning  of  local 
not  include  the  consequent  and  still  government.” 


the  bold  mis-counting  of  votes  in  the 
1935  bond  issue  election.  Political  in¬ 
fluences  have  thus  far  blocked  a 
Grand  Jviry  investigation  of  the  bond 
election,  which  was  for  a  $7,500,000 
issue  for  the  river-front  Jefferson 
memorial,  an  ambitious  plan  aimed  at 
the  Federal  treasury.  Tiie  circuit  at¬ 
torney  of  St.  Louis  lately  appealed  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  the  effort 
to  open  the  ballot  boxes  for  this  in¬ 
vestigation. 

According  to  Post-Dispatch  cus¬ 
tom,  names  of  those  who  assisted  in 
the  expose  were  not  revealed. 

The  Pultizer  winners  were  selected 
by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Due  to  the 
greet  secrecy  surrounding  the  an- 

nouncMnents,  only  one  prize-winner 
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Radio  and  The  Newspapers .  18  Shop  Talk  at  ‘"rhirty”. 


clearly  apparent,  shall  show 
drawing  and  striking  pictorial  i 
and  shall  be  intended  to  be  hdi 
to  some  commendable  cause 
lie  importance,  due  account  £ 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of 
artist’s  newspaper  work  during 
year.”  ' 


back  were  the  words,  “Any  European 


(vemment.  “for  a  distinguished  example  of  a  car- 

continuing  work  of  the  newspaper  in  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  receives  toonist’s  work  published  in  any  Amer- 
exposing  the  primary  frauds,  for  $500  in  recognition  of  her  dispatches  ican  newspaper  during  the  year,  the 
which  68  persons  are  now  under  and  feature  articles  from  Europe  in  determining  qualities  being  that  the 
felony  indictments;  and  in  imcovering  1936.  The  citation  is,  “for  distin-  cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea  made 


Knott  and  Scott  Cited 

Two  honorable  mentions  were  i 
in  the  cartoon  field:  John  Pr 


Knott,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Newt,  fwj 


cartoon,  “Nature’s  Answw” 
Quincy  Scott,  Portland  (Ore.)  ^ 
gonian,  for  his  cartoon,  “East 
West  Side.”  ^ 

A  $1,000  prize  “for  a  distinguii 


example  of  reporter’s  work  duri^^ 


year,”  is  to  be  divided  betwem  f  i  ^ 
reporters  who  covered  the  tens  ^  ORa 
tenary  celebration  of  Harvard  U 
versity  last  year,  “the  test  being  strw 
accuracy,  terseness,  the  prefert  1 
being  given  to  news  stories  preps,^  ^ 
under  the  pressure  of  edition  tir:. 
that  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  p-  *** 
fession  of  journalism.”  Thin 

Three  traveling  scholarship,  ^  for  1 
journalism  worth  $1,500  each  *®-" 
awarded  to  Richard  T.  Baker  of  Cesdi  ^  ' 
Falls,  Iowa;  Fred  J.  Pannwitt  1 
Nokomis,  Ill.,  and  Robert  W.  Root  ■ 
Ames,  Iowa,  Columbia  studoiti  *  ^ 

was 

Three  Alternates  Chotes  turei 
The  three  graduates  chosen  as  alSc,  Bites 
nates  were  Jack  Steele  of  Rocbws^  ^ 
N.  J.;  EHizabeth  Ryan  of  South  Haa-;  *e 
ley.  Mass.,  and  Vance  Packard  i  — 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

The  $1,000  award  for  the  most  i-  ‘ 
tinguished  novel  of  the  year  went  ti  ‘ 
Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of  “(Vs*  ' 

With  the  Wind.” 

George  S.  Kaufman  and  Moss  H.-  , 

co-authors  of  the  current  play,  "Y:  , 

Can’t  Take  It  With  You,”  ito;  i 
$1,(X)0  for  an  “American  play  wt.  i 
shall  represent  in  a  marked  fas* 
the  educational  value  and  power 
the  stage.”  Kaufman  won  the  pr  c 
once  before.  — 

For  a  distinguished  book  on  a  h  ^ 
top^  of  the  United  States  the  c--  ^ogl 
mittee  selected  the  “Floweriig  '*‘1® 
New  England,”  by  Van  Wyck  Bror,; 

The  prize  was  $1,000. 

Allan  Nevin’s  “Hamilton  FiA,  t  P®P* 
Inner  History  of  the  Grant  Admua 
tration,”  was  picked  as  a  “dis’i 
guished  American  biography  teadia* 
patriotic  and  unselfish  services  to  '*®^ 
pTOple,  for  the  $1,000  award.  Tteti 
his  second  Pulitzer  prize. 

Robert  Frost  received  the  $!  '*  * 
award  for  “a  distinguished  volume  •  i 
verse,”  “A  Further  Range."  Rib  ■ 
his  third  Pulitzer  award. 


Music,  Art  Scholarthipt 

A  $1,500  scholarship  in  music  »•* 
awarded  to  Ross  Lee  Finney  of  Se..4 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
scholarship  of  equ^  value 
awarded  to  David  P.  Swasey  of  ’  f 
East  59th  Street,  New  York,  for 

Members  of  the  advisory  !)«■« 
which  selected  this  year’s  winr-e 
were: 

Dr.  Butler,  Julian  L.  Harris,  eij 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times;  HaroW  t 
Pollard,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Vorfc  World-Telegram;  Arthur  I 
Howe,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Bw.-w 
lyn  Eagle;  Frank  R.  Kent,  vice-p-’:^ 
ident  of  the  Sunpapers,  BaltuKSf 
Robert  Lathan,  editor  oi  the 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Timet; 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  chairman  of 
United  States  Tariff  Commission; 
art  H.  Perry,  publisher  of  the  Ain4 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram;  Joili 
Pultizer,  publi^er  of  the  St  Lei 
Post-Dispatch;  Ralph  Pfizer,  -I 
representative  of  the  Philitzer  e^ 
and  Kent  Cooper,  general  manger  i 
(he  Associated  Press. 


(Biographies  of  Pulitzer  loinnen 
page  20.  Owens  editorial  on  page  ( 
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AP  MORGAN  PICTURE  WINS  PHOTO  PRIZE 

ifjp  Takes  Second  and  Third  With  New  York  and  Atlanta  Shots — Acme  Shot  of  FDR  Fourth, 

and  Dramatic  Golf  Moment  Tsdces  Fifth  Place 


4  JURY  of  editorial  executives  of 
\  New  York  City  newspapers 
iudged  if*®  second  annual  National 
Ue*i-Rioto  Contest  this  week  and 
jjjjcted  five  prize  winning  news  pic- 
Pires  from  an  entry  of  438  photo¬ 
graphs  submitted  by  more  than  50 
newspapers,  syndicates  and  individ¬ 
ual  photographers. 

Rrst  award  went  to  the  Associated 
Pres  entry,  “J.  P-  Morgan  Listens.” 
Itiis  picture  was  made  by  Edward 
OBaire,  staff  photographer  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  AP.  Sec¬ 
ond  prize  was  given  to  The  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photo  entry,  “Breath 
of  Life.”  This  photo  was  made  by 
William  Stahl,  a  staff  cameraman 
with  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

place  was  won  by  Dan  Lane 
for  his  picture  labelled,  “Fire  Vic- 
an.”  This  entry  was  made  under 
the  banner  of  the  International  News 
Photos  as  Lane  is  a  staff  cameraman 
with  the  Atlanta  Georgian- American, 
a  Hearst  newspaper.  Fourth  prize 
was  awarded  to  Acme  News  Pic¬ 
tures  with  the  entry  entitled.  “Man 
Bites  Dog,”  and  made  by  Photographer 
John  Thompson.  Fiffih  and  last  of 
the  winners  is  H.  V.  Lyle,  staff  pho- 


The  five  winning  photographs 
and  more  than  60  others  from 
among  which  the  judges  made 
their  final  selection  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  office  of  EIditor  & 
PiBLisHER.  1700  Times  Bldg., 
•luring  the  week  May  10-15.  The 
office  will  be  open  from  9  am. 
to  5  p.m.  daily,  except  Satur¬ 
day.  The  following  week,  be¬ 
ginning  May  17,  these  pictures 
will  be  displayed  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 


tographer  of  the  Wichita  Sunday 
Eagle,  Wichita,  Kan.,  for  his  picture 
titled,  “Goodman  Misses  a  Putt.” 

The  judging  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  active  news¬ 
papermen:  Richard  Crandell,  picture 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man;  William  White,  picture  editor 
of  the  Daily  News;  Edmond  Bart- 
nett,  city  editor  of  the  Sun;  Wesley 
Price,  picture  editor  of  the  World- 
Telegram,  and  Amster  Spiro,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Journal.  Bruce  Rae, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 
was  out  of  town  and  James  W.  Barrett, 
editor  of  Press-Radio  Bureau,  was  ill 
and  unable  to  attend  the  showing. 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and 
through  no  fault  of  the  entrant,  the 
judges  were  required  to  hold  a  sec¬ 
ond  conference  for  the  purposes  of 
completing  the  final  awards.  The 
original  verdict  of  the  jury  gave  first 
and  second  honors  to  the  Associated 
Press  entries,  entitled,  “Working  on 
the  Levee,”  and  “Lowland  Madonna.” 
Unfortunately,  these  pictures  were 
made  this  year  and.  therefore,  were 
ineligible. 

Owing  to  the  elimination  of  “Work¬ 
ing  on  the  Levee”  and  “Lowland  Ma¬ 
donna,”  the  picture  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
inken  at  a  hearing  in  Washington, 
nwved  up  to  first  place  .•md  “The 
Breath  of  Life,”  to  second  place  while 
the  ‘Fire  Victim”  went  into  third 
l“®ce.  In  the  second  consideration  for 
the  awards,  the  vote  was  not  a  unani¬ 
mous  one  for  first  prize.  Four  judges 
agreed  that  the  photo  “J.  P.  Morgan 
D|stens”  was  entitled  to  top  honors, 
with  Mr.  Spiro  of  the  Journal  dis¬ 
senting. 

Evepr  picture  received  the  personal 
attention  of  each  judge.  The  gen- 
real  quality  of  prints  and  the  evi- 


By  JACK 

dent  results  of  proper  exposure  would 
have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
manufacturers  of  photographic  ma¬ 
terials.  The  predominant  note  in  the 
winning  photos — and  in  fact  of  most 
other  pictures — was  good  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  proper  timing.  The  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  synchronization  of 
eye,  hand  and  mind  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  winners. 

Examining  the  winning  prize  pic- 


K,i>wa«d  O’Maire  William  Stahl 


ture  closely,  one  can  vizualize  the 
tenseness  of  the  cameraman  as  he 
waited  until  the  right  moment  for 
exposure.  The  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  Morgan  and  his  colleagues 
almost  tell  the  entire  story.  Tech¬ 
nically  the  picture  is  not  different 
from  thousands  of  other  news  shots, 
but  from  a  news  standpoint  it  has  that 
certain  something  which  newspapers 
crave  for  page  one.  William  O’Hair e, 
the  cameraman  who  made  the  prize¬ 
winning  picture,  is  no  novice.  He  has 
been  working  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  press  for  the 
last  nine  years  and  has  covered  many 
important  assignments  of  national 
scope. 

O’Haire  is  also  known  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  farmer.  He  lives  on  his  Fairfax 
Coimty  farm  in  Virginia  and  spends 
his  spare  time  raising  chickens.  When 
covering  an  assignment,  O’Haire  pays 
much  attention  to  the  facts  that  sur- 
roimd  the  story;  hence  his  success. 
His  picture  of  Morgan  was  one  which 
required  patience  and  steadiness.  He 
could  have  made  many  indifferent 
shots,  but  in  order  to  do  a  thorough 
job  he  relied  upon  his  judgment  of 
time  and  expression.  The  award  car¬ 
ries  a  prize  of  $100,  or  its  equivalent 
in  apparatus  or  accessories,  and  the 
chances  are  that  Mr.  O’Haire  will 
have  new  fancy  chickens  strutting 
about  on  his  farm  this  summer. 

The  second  award  went  to  William 


PRICE 

Stahl,  who  is  a  staff  cameraman  on 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  His 
picture  called  “Breath  of  Life”  has 
caused  considerable  comment.  When 
the  picture  was  first  viewed,  the 
thought  of  “fake”  loomed.  The  pic¬ 
ture  and  its  story  was  given  much 
attention.  When  it  was  learned  that 
this  photo  was  not  entered  as  a  shot 
of  the  actual  scene,  it  received  ap¬ 
proval  for  honesty  in  being  captioned 


Dak  I,ane  John  Thompson 


correctly.  The  picture  reenacted  a 
scene  in  which  a  policeman  saved  an 
asphyxiated  five-month  old  baby  by 
blowing  his  breath  into  the  tot’s 
mouth.  The  picture  shows  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  cameraman  on  a 
story  which  easily  could  have  been 
relegated  to  a  one-column  cut  in¬ 
stead  of  a  full  page- one  photo.  It  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  induce 
an  officer  to  re-enact  a  scene  for  the 
benefit  of  the  camera.  Contrary  to 
many  opinions  that  policemen  are 
publicity-mad.  they  are  more  often 
opposed  to  personal  publicity. 

Then  the  next  step  was  to  induce 
the  family  to  allow  the  event  to  be 
staged  for  the  benefit  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  At  times  when  excitement 
rules  the  household,  the  cameraman 
must  act  cautiously  to  produce  his 
effect.  Many  photographers  might 
have  contented  themselves  with  a 
photo  of  the  policeman  holding  the 
baby  or  a  snap  of  the  mother  holding 
the  baby  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
policeman.  So  for  his  ingenuity  in 
producing  the  news  value  in  his  pic¬ 
ture,  “Breath  of  Life.”  Stahl  enjoys 
winning  second  prize,  which  carries 
a  cash  prize  of  $50.00  or  equipment 
of  the  same  value. 

Stahl  is  one  of  the  youngest  cam¬ 
eramen  covering  assignments  in  New 
York.  He  is  only  22  and  has  put  his 
last  five  years  in  the  news-pictiu-e 
profession.  Starting  as  an  apprentice 


IN  EXPLANATION 

WHEN  the  rule8  of  the  Second  News  Picture  Exhibition  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  February,,  it  was  definitely  stated  that  entered  pictures 
must  have  been  made  in  the  calendar  year  1936.  Through  a  misunder- 
standing  of  this  rule  some  entrants  were  informed  by  members  of  our 
staff  that  pictures  made  during  the  “past  year”— up  to  April  15.  the  closing 
date  for  entries — would  be  accepted. 

The  Associated  Press  Photo  Service  received  this  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  submitted  several  1937  pictures.  Among 
them  were  two  to  which  the  judges  made  first  and  second  awards  and  it 
was  announced  on  May  3  that  First  Award  had  been  made  to  John  Lindsay 
of  the  AP  for  his  “Working  on  the  Levee,”  and  Second  Award  to  James 
Keen  of  the  AP  for  another  striking  flood  picture.  “Lowland  Madonna.” 

Unfortunately,  the  error  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  had  been  broadcast.  Its  correction  entails  undeserved  hardship  upon 
the  declared  winners  of  the  first  and  second  awards,  hut  fair  play  to  all 
concerned  demanded  its  immediate  correction. 

It  was  decided  to  disqualify  all  pictures  made  in  1937.  which  resulted 
in  moving  the  judges’  original  third  choice  up  to  first,  fourth  to  second, 
and  fifth  to  third.  The  five  judges  were  reconvened  for  the  selection  of 
new  fourth  and  fifth  awards  and  their  findings  appear  in  adjacent  columns. 

To  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Keen,  we  tender  our  congratulations  on  their 
superb  photography  and  our  sympathy  in  their  natural  disappointment. 
They  have  set  a  lofty  standard  for  1937  news  photography. 


on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  he  has  worked 
his  way  up  through  unusual  adven¬ 
tures.  In  his  few  years  in  the  game, 
he  has  already  been  charged  with 
contempt  of  court  for  a  shot  made 
against  the  will  of  a  judge  and  is 
credited  with  causing  Mayor  LaGuar- 
dia  of  New  York  to  ban  photographers 
from  shooting  His  Honor  during  a 
meal. 

The  most  awesome  and  spectacular 
picture,  labelled  “Fire  Victim,”  drew 
third  prize.  This  photograph  was 
made  by  Dan  Lane,  a  staff  camera¬ 
man  for  the  Atlanta  Georgian-Ameri- 
can.  This  picture  has  the  dynamic 
qualities  that  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  readers.  It  shows  a  scene  at  a 
fire  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  just  as  the  body 
of  a  young  girl  who  had  been  suffo¬ 
cated,  was  being  lowered  on  ropes 
to  waiting  firemen  and  civilian  vol¬ 
unteers.  The  up-stretched  hands  of 
the  willing  helpers  are  shown  ready 
to  receive  the  body  as  it  is  lowered. 
The  position  of  the  girl’s  body  as  it 
hangs  limp  in  the  ropes  tell  the  story 
of  a  catastrophe  which  words  could 
hardly  describe. 

Again  the  alertness  of  the  camera¬ 
man  was  rewarded  and  with  the  pro¬ 
per  timing  and  coordination  of  the 
mind,  hand  and  eye  this  photographer 
produced  a  picture  which  brought  him 
the  third  prize  award,  which  carried 
a  cash  prize  of  $25.00  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  equipment. 

Lane  broke  into  the  news-picture 
profession  by  “inheritance.”  His 
father  was  manager  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Sunday  American  for 
many  years.  While  still  a  student  in 
high  school.  Lane  borrowed  a  camera 
from  his  father’s  locker  without  per¬ 
mission  and  decided  to  use  it  as  a 
pass  to  school  game.  His  first  attempt 
at  the  camera  was  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  crashing  the  gate.  His  next 
attempt  to  crash  the  gate  at  an  auto¬ 
race  meet  brought  about  his  desire  to 
become  a  regular  news  cameraman. 
On  his  way  home  after  the  races,  he 
heard  a  noise  and  nearby  he  saw  an 
auto  ploughing  through  a  fence.  He 
dashed  out  and  made  several  ex¬ 
posures  which  he  rushed  back  to  his 
father’s  department.  Breathless,  he 
waited  and  when  his  plates  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  he  decided  to 
make  photography  his  career. 

His  father  was  also  delighted  at  his 
son’s  selection  of  photography  as  a 
profession  and  schooled  him  until 
yoimg  Lane  reached  his  majority  as  a 
regular  cameraman  on  his  staff. 

The  Acme  entry  captioned  “Man 
Bites  Dog”  brought  to  this  service 
fourth  prize.  This  picture,  made  by 
John  Thompson,  staff  cameraman  for 
Acme  and  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  caused 
comment  because  of  the  caption. 
However,  the  jury  agreed  that  the 
picture  was  entitled  to  its  place  among 
the  winners  on  its  own  merit  as  a 
real  news  shot.  It  shows  President 
Roosevelt  licking  his  thumb  while  in 
his  other  hand  he  clutches  a  hot  dog 
into  which  he  has  just  bitten. 

The  expression  on  the  President’s 
face  illustrated  the  story  of  a  joyful 
vacation,  and  that  was  the  assign¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  other  camera¬ 
men  made  many  pictures  of  Roose¬ 
velt,  but  the  only  one  which  really 
had  “that”  news  effect  was  the  one 
submitted  by  Acme.  As  in  the  other 
winning  pictures,  the  cameraRian  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  excellent  timing 
and  judgment 

Thompson  started  with  NEA  as  an 


apprentice  about  twelve  years  ago 
and  has  since  risen  in  position  to  staff 
cameraman  assigned  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  He  has  in  the  last 
ten  years  covered  all  the  Presidential 
stories  and  trips.  Because  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  turn  of  mind,  Thompson  has 
made  it  a  practice  to  memorize  every 
important  face  in  the  national  capital. 

At  this  writing,  he  is  covering  the 
present  vacation  of  the  President  in 
southern  waters.  A  cash  prize  of  $15.00 
will  be  presented  to  him. 

Every  now  and  then  we  find  that 
a  good  sports  picture  can  also  be  a 
fine  news  photo.  This  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  won  for  H.  V.  Lyle, 
staff  cameraman  for  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  fifth  prize  for  his  entry 
entitled,  “Goodman  Misses  a  Fhitt.” 

Unlike  the  previous  named  winner, 

Lyle’s  picture  had  a  different  angle. 

Assigned  to  cover  a  championship 
golf  meet,  Lyle,  loaded  down  with  a 
large  camera,  followed  the  players 
from  start  to  finish  making  the  usual 
series  of  such  sports  pictures. 

Never  allowing  the  movements  of 
the  leading  players  to  escape  his  at¬ 
tention,  he  worked  patiently  and  un¬ 
tiringly  until  the  big  moment  came. 

On  the  18th  green,  Goodman  made  a 
stand  to  defend  his  championship  by 
exerting  all  he  had  on  the  last  putt. 

It  missed  and  only  the  camera  could 
hav’e  told  the  story  of  a  rage-filled 
individual  who  just  missed  a  chance 

to  retain  his  crown.  The  picture,  an  •  • 

excellent  exp^ure,  shows  Goodman  NewsmBH  WUncss  Hitidenhurs  Disoster 

in  the  act  of  attempting  to  smash 

his  club.  Both  hands  of  the  player  Destruction  of  the 
are  raised  and  bent  at  right  angle,  prepared  to  land  at  L 
and  the  club  is  seen  starting  toward  witnessed  by  a  handf 
destruction.  The  player  is  raising  one  of  the  Nazi  sky  queen, 
foot  to  emphasize  his  anger.  EDITOR  &  P 

It  would  take  many  words  to  de-  terminus  and  the  near 
scribe  what  Lyle  caught  with  his  was  fragmentary  and 
lens.  It  could  not  have  been  made  the  39  passengers  and 
had  Lyle  covered  his  assigiunent  in-  One  of  the  first  ! 
differently.  Golf  games  are  consid-  Daily  Times,  local  c 
ered  dull  assignments  by  the  average  covers  the  New  Yor 
newspaper  photographer,  yet  this  golf  associations. 


‘Working  on  the  I..evee” — this  arresting  and  beautifully  composed  picture  by  John  Lindsay  of  AP  was  unaninu 
given  first  prize,  then  disqualified,  as  it  was  made  this  year. 


and  other  correspondents  wen  iw 
from  nearby  points  in  New  Jnn 
Eastern  metropolitan  dailies  alw  Sj 
vening  as  the  dirigible  patched  reporters  and  photographai  h] 
most  dramatic  stories,  \ 

aver  a  prosaic  arrival  The  Hinuenburg  was  schedaled  U  If  j 
coronation  photos  to  the  United  SmbI 

.  .  .L  •.  oti  second  trip  of  the  season 

ihone  Imes  to  the  air  •«  — 

M _  ,1 _ .1: . . -  weeK. 


Minimum  Wages  Set 
by  Washington  Star 

A  statement  of  policy  towards  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Woshingtos 
Evening  Star  covering  wages,  hows 
and  working  conditions  was  made  last 
week  by  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pubUsher, 
effective  May  3. 

Mr.  Noyes’  statement  began;  “While 
the  management  of  the  Evening  Stir 
Newspaper  Company  has  not  been 
individual  in- 


I  approached. 

stances  by  its  editorial  employes  on 
the  subject  of  hours,  wages  or  work--* 
ing  conditions,  it  considers,  in  recog-  ' 
nition  of  current  trends  toward  uni-  =‘ 
formity  in  such  relationships,  that  i 
statement  of  policy  toward  editoriai 
employes  is  advisable.”  1 

■The  policy  statement  also  saat  | 
“The  Star  recognizes  the  right  of  ib  d 
employes  to  join  any  lawful  orga-l| 

Ijfe  ization  of  their  own  choosing  or  to  re-  g 
B  frain  from  doing  so.  As  there  nei«.m 
£  has  been  any  discrimination  in  teH 
I  past  there  will  be  none  in  the  futfli^l 
I  against  any  employe  on  account  dH 
■  his  membership  in  any  such  organidllffl 
I  tion  or  his  non-membership.”  W 
I  The  minimum  scale  established 
I  vides  $25  for  reporters,  nhotogranhid  Hi 
■  and  artists  for  the  first  year;  $35  diB*^ 
P  ing  the  second;  $40  during  the  third^H 
>  and  thereafter  not  less  than  $45.  ComH 
readers,  “without  regard  to  yean  dW 
employment  on  the  Star,”  are  to  rwB 
ceive  minimum  of  $45.  Other 
mums  are:  office  boys,  $15;  librarildH 
$45;  assistant  librarians,  $25;  statiiHf^H 
clerks,  $20;  stock  ticker  room  cleiii® 
and  filing  clerks,  $15  first  year,  SKfl 
thereafter.  9 

A  40-hour  week  is  provided  wAM 
equal  pay  for  overtime.  9 

NEWARK  AD  CLUB  ELECTS  I 

Herbert  S.  Waters,  director  of 
/'v  for  Kresge  Department  Store, 

ark,  N.  J.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Newark  at  a 
>d  but  luncheon  meeting  at  Newark  Athlebe: 
being  Club  May  3.  He  succeeds  Willard  L 
Bowman.  I 


he  said:  “An  expert  news-picture 
photograpdier  is  the  one  who  makes 
no  attempt  to  pre-edit  his  pictures. 
He  will  make  his  pictures  regardless 
of  the  subject  material  and  allow  the 
editors  to  determine  whether  they 
will  be  fit  for  publication.” 

The  contest  this  year  has  not  only 
brought  out  an  excellent  crop  of 
splendid  examples  of  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography,  but  also  the  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  active  editorial  jury  which 
passes  upon  the  results  of  news- 
cameramen  as  well  as  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  be  covered,  'niis  is  something 
whidi  all  cameramen  will  appreciate. 


ANG  TO  VOTE  ON  PUBUCITY 

Los  Angeles,  May  3 — A  proposal 
that  a  special  division  be  created  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  for 
publicity  men  probably  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  guild’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  June  in  the  form  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  from  the  Los  Angeles  delegates. 
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.  P.  MORGAN  LISTENS 


First  Prize 


When  Johnny  Goodman  lost  his  temper  and  smashed  his  putter  to  the  ground  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  tournament 
lost  year  H.  V.  Lyle  of  Wichita  Eagle  was  ready.  Golfers  know  the  mood  graphically  portrayed  in  this  photograph. 
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A  re-enacted  picture,  yet  one  with  vast  human  interest,  which  caused  the  judges  to  give  second  prize  to  William 
Stahl  of  New  York  Mirror.  The  picture  was  hard  to  get.  The  officer  for  hours  refused  to  pose  on  the  ground  it 

was  against  regulations.  Stahl's  persistence  finally  won. 


E  d  i  t  or  Si  !*  u  U  li  s  h  V  r  j  o  r  M  ay  8 ,  I  9  37  11 

FIRE  VICTIM  .  . . Third  Prize 


Gruesome,  yet  a  picture  to  clutch  at  the  heart  of  every  reader,  this  photo  of  a  victim  of  an  Atlanta  factory  fire 
was  judged  on  its  news  value  and  won  third  prize  in  the  news  picture  contest.  It  was  taken  by  Don  Lone,  staff 

photographer  of  the  Atlanta  Georgion-American. 


Ruler  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  holder  of  vast  powers  over  130,000,000  people.  President  Roosevelt 
is  the  delight  of  reporters  and  cameramen  for  his  open  and  free  contacts  with  the  press.  This  informal  picture  was 
snapped  by  John  Thompson  of  Acme  on  the  President's  vacation  in  New  Brunswick  last  summer. 
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long  Island  Press  Resumes  After 
Week’s  Suspension — Strike  Settled 


Assumes  Chicago  Duties 


WEEKDAY  COMIC  ADS 
O.  K.  IN  115  PAPERS 


For  the  second  time  in  two  weeks 
the  strike  of  the  62  editorial 
workers  on  the  Jamaica  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  was 
ended  Thursday 
with  the  signing 
of  a  “memoran¬ 
dum”  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
contract  signed  a 
week  ago  Mon¬ 
day.  The  strik¬ 
ers  returned  to 
work  Thursday 
afternoon  and 
the  paper  was 
expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  Friday  for 
the  first  time 
since  the  previous  Saturday. 

The  strike  was  resumed  Thursday, 
Itpril  29,  with  the  newspaper  guild 
itllenging  the  “good  faith”  of  the 
Press  management  in  discharging  25 


jured,  when  the  picket  line  attempted 
to  keep  out  mechanical  workers. 

In  a  half-page  advertisement  in  the 


Preliminary  List  Issued  —  Adver¬ 
tisers  Reported  Eager  to 
Get  Started  on  New 
Plan 


S.  I.  Nswhouse 


William  Hofmann  Philip  Hochsteis 

New  York  Times  May  1  Mr.  Hofmann 
stated  that  he  was  discontinuing  pub¬ 
lication  “involimtarily.”  He  said  his 
mechanical  workers  had  not  been  able 
to  pass  through  the  picket  lines. 


Police  trying  to  push  pickets  away  from  front  of  Long  Island  Daily  Press  plant 
in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  April  30,  when  250  American  Newspaper  Guild  pickets  pro¬ 
tested  dismissal  of  25  guildsmen  from  the  Press  staff  following  settlement  of 
previous  three-week  strike. 


of  the  strikers  within  a  week  after 
they  were  to  return  to  work  under 
the  contract  signed  by  them  that 
Monday. 

The  second  agreement,  like  the  first, 
followed  the  intervention  of  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  The  “memorandum” 
agreed  to  was  suggested  by  him.  It 
provides  that  all  the  strikers  be  re¬ 
instated  and  the  “status  quo”  be  main¬ 
tained  for  60  days.  After  that  the 
management  may  discharge  its  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  priority  basis  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  per  month.  If  people 
leave  the  staff  voluntarily  their  de¬ 
partures  shall  be  included  in  the  five 
per  cent,  but  the  management  need 
not  employ  new  people  in  case  the 
persons  who  leave  voluntarily  exceed 
five  per  cent.  This  procedure  may 
cTOtinue  rmtil  the  five-day  week,  pro- 
for  under  the  original  contract, 
is  installed  in  six  months. 

The  management  was  represented 
in  the  Mayor’s  office  by  William  F. 
Hofmann,  publisher,  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
nwner;  Joseph  Ridder,  director;  and 
Qtarles  Goldman,  attorney.  Philip 
Hochstein,  editor,  who  has  figured 
“Tgely  in  the  negotiations,  was  not 
present. 

Publisher  Hofmann  suspended  pub- 
uc^on  Saturday,  May  1,  after  guild 
picket  lines  had  successfully  deterred 
mechanical  workers  from  entering  the 
^  PjMt  that  day.  On  Friday  a  second 
took  |4ace,  in  which  two  men 
were  arrested  and  several  were  in- 


On  April  28  the  management  served 
notice  on  25  of  the  62  strikers  that 
they  would  be  dismissed  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  week’s  pay,  stating  as  its  right 
for  doing  this  the  “management 
clause”  which  had  been  inserted  in 


Joseph  G.  Camp,  former  labor  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  who  succeeded 
W.  (J.  Hooker  as  secretary  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
effective  May  1.  Mr.  Camp,  who  has 
lieen  with  the  SNPA  for  the  past  five 
years,  was  formerly  business  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 


the  closed  shop  contract  after  many 
weeks  of  negotiations  and  arbitration 
proceedings.  The  clause  stated  in  piart 
that  the  management  had  the  right  to 
dismiss  employes  “for  cause,  includ¬ 
ing  discharges  in  good  faith  by  reason 
of  changes  or  discontinuance  of  cov¬ 
erage.  features  or  departments,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  curtailed  opera¬ 
tion  to  effect  economies  or  by  reason 
of  any  other  editorial  policy  adopted 
in  good  faith  by  the  Press.” 

On  Sunday  the  Typographical  Union 
gave  its  tentative  blacking  to  the  guild 
strike  when  ITU  Local  No.  6  voted  to 
allow  each  printer  employed  by  the 
Press  $33  a  week  for  the  time  he  does 
not  work  during  the  present  strike. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  strike  was  sup¬ 
posedly  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
three  Jamaica  ministers.  The  guild 
accepted  the  board’s  ruling  but  the 
Press  management  refused  it  because 
the  “management  clause”  was  lacking. 
Mayor  LaGuardia’s  intervention 
brought  about  the  conference  in  which 
the  clause  was  inserted  and  the  con¬ 
tract  signed. 


Judges  of  Annual  Photo  Contest 


Judges  of  Editos  &  Pubushcr  annual  news  photo  contest.  Seated  (1.  to  r.)« 
Ric^rd  Crandell,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Wesley  Price,  World-Telegram; 
Amster  Spiro,  JournaL  Standing  (left),  William  White,  New  York  Daily  News; 
Eldmond  Bartnelt,  Nete  York  Sun 


A  rush  of  publishers  to  signify  their 
willingness  to  accept  advertising  for 
their  week-day  comic  pages  imder 
conditions  outlined  in  this  paper  last 
week,  was  reported  this  week  by 
George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  New 
York  publishers’  representatives.  The 
McDevitt  Company  is  canvassing 
newspapers  on  the  question,  holding 
that  if  enough  newspapers  agree  to 
uniform  conditions,  much  advertising 
of  this  sort  will  be  forthcoming. 

Of  the  300  six-day  newspapers  origi¬ 
nally  questioned,  half  have  responded, 
it  is  stated,  and  115  of  these  agree 
to  take  this  week-day  comic  advertis¬ 
ing.  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  agree 
also  to  charge  run-of-paper  rate, 
without  premium. 

The  McDevitt  Company  this  week 
sent  the  same  questionnaire  to  250 
publishers  of  seven-day  newspapers. 

Advertising  agencies  are  so  keen  to 
get  started  that  the  McDevitt  Com¬ 
pany  issued  a  preliminary  list  of  the 
papers  agreeing.  The  list  follows: 

.\L.'\BAMA  —  Birmingham  Post,  Dothan 

lintjle. 

CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles  News,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
press.  Oakland  Post  Enquirer,  San  Diego  Sun, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Call 
Bulletin,  San  Francisco  News,  Wilmington 
Journal. 

CONNECTICUT— Bn<l(7f/'ort  Times  Star. 
Bridgeport  Telegram  Post,  New  Britain 
Herald. 

COLORADO — Denver  Rocky  Idt.  News. 
DELAWARE — Wilmington  Journal  Every 
H.  tV  M.  News. 

FLORIDA — Tampa  Times. 

(lEORGLA — Atlanta  Georgian. 

ILLINOIS — Chicago  Herald  &•  Examiner, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago  American. 

INDIANA — Muncie  Press,  Evansville  Press, 

I niiianapolis  Times,  Michigan  City  Dispatch. 
KANSAS— Wichita  Eagle. 

LOUISIANA — New  Orleans  Tribune,  Nerv 
Orleans  Item. 

MAINE — Bangor  News. 

M.\KYLAND— Ba/IitnorF  News-Post. 
MASSACHUSETTS — Boston  Record,  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  North 
Adams  Transcript,  Worcester  Telegram  Ga¬ 
zette,  Lowell  Sun. 

MICHIGAN— Dt’lroti  Times. 

•MINNESOTA — Duluth  News  Tribune.  St. 
Cloud  Times-Journal,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  Winona  Republican-Herald. 
MISSOURI — St.  Louis  Star  Times. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— AfancIiMiFr  Union- 
Leader,  Nashua  Telegraph. 

NEVV  JERSEY  —  Camden  Courier  -  Post, 
Newark  News,  Newark  Star-Eagle,  Paterson 
Ni-ws,  Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch. 

NEW  MEXICO — Albuquerque  Tribune 
NEW  YORK— Albany  Times  Union.  Am- 
.iterdam  Record  Democrat,  Buffalo  News 
Buffalo  Times,  New  York  City  American,  New 
York  City  Journal,  New  York  Evening  Post. 
New  York  City  Sun,  New  York  City  World- 
Telegram,  Rochester  Journal,  Staten  Island 
.Idvance,  Syracuse  Journal,  Troy  Record. 
NEBRASKA— OmoAa  Bee  News. 

OHIO-  Akron  Times  Press.  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati  Post. 
Cincinnati  Times  Star,  Cleveland  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen.  Dayton  Journal  and  Herald. 
Toledo  Times,  Toledo  Blade,  Toledo  News-Bee. 

OKL.AHOMA — Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
News. 

OREGON — Portland  News-Telegram. 
PFINNSYLVANLA — Allentown  Call,  Erie 
Times.  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  Suss- 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
Philadelphia  Record,  Johnstown  Tribune, 
Lebanon  News-Times,  Pottstown  Mercury  & 
News,  Pottstown  Herald,  Sunbury  Item. 

TENNESSF^E — Chattanooga  News,  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal,  Memphis  Press  Scimitar. 

TEXAS— BI  Paso  Herald-Post,  Fort  Worth 
Press,  Houston  Press,  San  Antonio  Light. 
WASHINGTON — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Washington  Her¬ 
ald.  Washington  News,  Washington  Times. 

WISCONSIN — Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram, 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Wisconsin  News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  She¬ 
boygan  Press. 

nYOMING — Cheyenne  Tribune  Leader. 
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PERIL  IN  ADVERTISING'S  GROWTH-LUCE 

Rewards  for  Mass  Circulations  Contain  Menace,  Says  Time-Life  Chief — Critic  Anderson, 
Editor  Moley  Also  Address  Advertising  Agents 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


SWIFT  growth  of  advertising  in  re¬ 
cent  decades  has  replaced  the  old 
danger  of  a  kept  press  with  the  vivid 
present  menace  of  a  press-which- 
gives  -  the  -  people  -  what  -  they  - 
want,  Henry  R.  Luce  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  convention  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  April  30. 

Mr.  Luce,  publisher  of  Time,  Life, 
Fortune,  et  al.,  was  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  only  open  session  of  the 
Four-A  convention.  Other  speakers 
were  John  Anderson,  dramatic  critic 
•f  the  New  York  Evening  Journal; 
Raymond  Moley,  editor  of  News- 
Week,  and  Paul  Cornell,  retiring 
chaurman  of  the  Four-A  board. 

Mr.  Luce,  pointing  to  the  enormous 


laws  does  it  obey,  what  moons  control 
its  tides  and  eddies  ?  The  answer  pre¬ 
sumably  is  that  the  press  obeys  but 
one  law,  the  law  of  nineteenth  centurj’ 
democratic  laissez-faire  economic  de¬ 
terminism, — or,  more  simply,  that  the 
press  shall  give  the  public  what  the 
public  wants. 

“Many  years  ago  I  read  a  speech  by 
the  publisher  of  a  big  newspaper. 
He  said  his  business  was  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants.  Comparing 
himself  to  a  great  manufacturer,  he 
glowingly  described  how  he  trans¬ 
formed  ^e  forests  of  Canada  into  an 
acceptable  breakfast  table  accessory. 
And  then  comparing  himself  to  a  de¬ 


duped.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
be  both  duped  and  doped. 

“In  the  third  place,  even  before  the 
New  Deal,  it  was  the  will  of  the 
people  that  the  merchant  should  be 
largely  controlled  by  rules  of  be¬ 
havior  roughly  summarized  as  com¬ 
mon  honesty,  and  today  there  would 
appear  to  be  few  limits  to  the  con¬ 
trols  which  the  people  are  willing  to 
impose  upon  the  merchant  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  But  it  is  still  the  will  of 
the  people  that  practically  no  controls 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  editor- 
publisher. 

“Surely  such  freedom,  unrestrained 
by  any  definable  rules  of  honesty  or 


Tri-city  conference  ontside  the  dining  room:  Wilbnr  Van 
Sant  (Irft)  and  H.  K.  Dngdale  (center)  of  Van  Sant. 
Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  Enno  D.  Winius  and  John  D. 
McEwen  (second  and  fourth  from  left)  of  Anfenger 
Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis;  with  Wesley  M.  Ecoff 
(right)  of  Oswald  Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia. 


Speakers  at  the  Four-A  open  session:  Left  to  right,  Ray¬ 
mond  Moley,  editor  of  News-Week;  John  Anderson,  dra¬ 
matic  critic.  New  York  Evening  Journal;  Henry  R.  Lure, 
publisher  of  Time,  Fortune,  Life;  and  Paul  Cornell, 
retiring  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  association. 


financial  rewards  which  advertising 
offered  to  “the  editor-publisher  who 
had  the  knack  of  pleasing  the  people 
and  who  was  content  to  be  showman 
and  tout,”  said  emphatically  that  this 
had  created  a  dangerous  situation — 
dangerous  to  the  whole  of  Western 
civilization.  In  this  crisis,  he  told  his 
audience,  the  advertiser  must  take  his 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  nation’s  press,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agent  must  perhaps  be  prepared 
to  advise  clients  “how  to  advertise 
without  jeopardizing  the  true  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism.” 

Somewhat  to  the  bewilderment  of 
his  audience,  Mr.  Luce,  after  lambast¬ 
ing  the  press-which-gives-the-people- 
what-they-want,  described  Life  mag¬ 
azine  as  “evidently  what  the  public 
wants  more  than  it  has  ever  wanted 
any  product  of  ink  and  paper,”  and 
followed  this  by  boldly  asking  the 
agents  present  to  buy  $100,000,000 
worth  of  space  in  Life  in  the  next 
ten  years  to  insure  its  continuation. 
(See  The  Advertising  Survey,  page 
43.) 

“I  am  here,”  Mr.  Luce  began,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  the  only  court  in  the 
land  to  whom  I  am  aocoimtable  for 
the  sum  total  of  my  acts  as  an  editor 
and  a  publisher. 

“There  are  other  courts  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies  standing  guard 
over  my  behavior  both  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  as  the  head  of  a  profit- 
seeking  corporation.  But  as  an  editor 
and  publisher,  as  the  senior  partner 
of  a  group  of  editors  and  publishers, 
I  operate  in  a  world  so  free  that  its 
only  explicit  law  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  law.  Ours  is  the  only  business 
in  America  whose  behavior  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  not  yet 
dare  investigate.  This  is  the  great 
freedom  which  remains.  This  is  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“But  irresponsible  as  it  may  be  in 
law,  and  objectionable  as  it  may  be, 
this  lawless  Fourth  Estate  is  still  not 
mere  anarchy.  Then  what  unwritten 


partment  store  owner,  he  presented 
his  paf>er  as  a  varied  display  of  fea¬ 
tures — although  he  did  not,  as  I  recall, 
suggest  that  they  were  assorted  bar¬ 
gains  in  scandal  and  crime. 

“Let  us  briefly  examine  this  theory 
that  it  is  the  proper  business  of  the 
editor-publisher  to  give  the  public 
what  it  wants.  Under  even  the  most 
elementary  ethical  analysis,  it  is  false 
as  a  standard  of  behavior  for  the 


by  any  simple  test  of  utility,  is  in¬ 
tolerable  without  some  corresponding 
duty. 

“Nevertheless,  the  department-store 
theory  of  publishing,  the  give-the- 
public-what-it-wants  theory,  is  the 
prevailing  theory  of  publishing  today. 
This  is  due  to  the  interlocking  of  two 
great  circumstances — to  the  interlock¬ 
ing  of  the  great  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  the  press  with  the  extraordinary 


A  few  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  vice-presi¬ 
dents:  R.  Lynn 
Baker  (left)  and 
Walter  R.  Hiiie 
(center)  with  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Palmer. 


editor-publisher.  For  at  least  three 
reasons: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  department  store  owner  and 
a  publisher  is  rendered  false  by  the 
fact  that  the  merchant  cmd  the  pub¬ 
lisher  are  dealing  in  entirely  different 
kinds  of  goods.  What  the  American 
public  wants  from  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  consists  very  largely  of  what 
the  public  needs — since  90  per  cent  of 
the  articles  of  conunerce  are  the  ne¬ 
cessities  or  the  near-necessities  of 
life.  The  merchant  who  skilfully  and 
ably  gives  the  public  what  it  wants 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  giving  it  what 
it  needs.  The  publisher  who  gives 
the  public  what  it  wants  has  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  is  doing  any 
such  thing. 

“In  the  second  place,  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  be  duped  by  bad  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  is  far  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  practical  quality  of  merchandise 
than  of  the  spiritual  value  of  its  read¬ 
ing  matter.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 


development  of  advertising.  Let  us 
see  how  this  came  about  and  consider 
its  consequences. 

"There  is  one  ideal  which  the 
American  press  has  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  through  40  years  of  expanding 
industry  and  advertising — the  ideal  of 
separation  of  powers — separation  of 
the  editorial  department  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  order  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  a  kept  press.  And  this 
ideal  has  been  achieved  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  The  day  when  the  big 
advertiser  could  keep  his  wife’s  so¬ 
cial  triumphs  in  the  paper  and  his 
dau^ter’s  scandals  out  of  the  paper 
was  never  characteristic  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  Venality  of  a  minor  sort 
does  exist  but  all  the  ordinary  ‘Brass 
Check’  kind  of  indictment  is  pretty 
much  beside  the  point.  By  and  large 
the  system  worked  and  the  i^ilosoi^y 
worked.  The  American  ^itor  and 
the  American  advertiser  established 
a  concordat.  The  editor  said  to  the 
advertiser:  ‘You  must  not  interfere 


with  my  sacred  functions.’  The  ad-  ^ 
vertiser  said:  ‘No,  certainly  not  Oj* 
the  contrary,  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  ^ 
the  people,  the  great  American  on 

vdiat  they  want,  I  wUl  support  jo^  l^blenii 


.Mrfi.  Egbert  White,  wife  of  a  BBDO 
vice-president,  has  a  word  with  Bm 
Duffy  and  William  H.  Johns  of  tha 
agency. 


if  you  do  not,  I  will  not  subsidiii 
you.’  Now  in  a  democratic  country. 


what  could  be  fairer  than  that?  It 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  democracy. 

Big  Business  will  not  subsidize  a  i»«i 
which  is  not  the  people’s  press.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  pour  its  resouim 
into  the  press  which  most  nearly 
pleases  the  people.  And  having  es¬ 
tablished  this  constitutionally  impe^ 
cable  concordat,  the  business  man, 
with  the  applause  of  all  good  liberals, 
absolves  himself  from  all  respond- 
bility  for  the  American  press. 

“But  though  the  system  and  the 
philosophy  worked,  there  was  never¬ 
theless  a  flaw.  They  worked  too 
well!  They  substituted  for  the  old 
danger  of  a  kept  press,  the  new  dan-  ^ 
ger  of  the  press-which-gives-the- 
people-what-they-want.  The  inevi¬ 
table  operation  of  the  system  was  to 
hold  out  enormous  financial  reward 
to  the  editor-publisher  who  had  the 
knack  of  pleasing  the  people  and  who 
was  content  to  be  showman  and  tout 
That  situation  was  and  is  dangerous,  it 

“The  first  and  principal  danger  s*'  ''*' 
of  the  press-which-gives-the-peopk- 
what-they-want  is  the  obvious  dan¬ 
ger  that  there  is  no  significant  re- 
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and  even  incitement  to  criminality. 
The  second  danger,  which  is  more 
characteristic  and  perhaps  even  more  j 
insidiously  deleterious  to  public  taste 
and  morals,  is  the  fact  that  there  is ; 
in  this  situation  an  enormous  financial 
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vertisin 
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incentive  to  publish  twaddle— yards  ;  Ihe  j 


and  yards  of  mediocrity,  acres  of  bid 
fiction  and  triviality,  square  milei 
journalistic  tripe. 

“But  there  is  another  and  a  greater 
danger:  the  danger  that  such  a  pres 
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will  not  give  the  people  what  they  |a?ency 


must  have — what 
without. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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person: 


Frederic  R.  Gamble,  Four-A  execotb* 
secretary,  with  A.  W,  Hobler,  preaid*d^ 
of  Benton  &  Bowles.  New  York. 
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PONDERS  OVERTONES— ECKHARDT 
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kew  Agency  Chairman  Sees  Not  Only  Big  Increases  in  Revenue,  Personnel  and  Facilities, 
'  But  Also  More  Attention  to  Economic  and  Moral  Effects 
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\T0T  only  big  material  gains  in 
t  advertising,  but  a  revitalized  at- 
L  k  on  broad  econMnic  and  moral 
of  the  country,  make  up  the 
e.  rrent  advertising  scene  as  Henry 
iJthardt  views  it  ,  , 

To  the  new  chauman  of  the  board 
Lf  ^  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies— highest  elective 
Fmff-A  ofideer— this  two-sided  pic¬ 
ture  is  clear  and  definite.  He  de- 
^-ribed  it  to  Editor  &  FhJBUSHER  in  an 
outdow  interview  after  last  week’s 
cgnvention  closed.  Sitting  in  the 
vann  sunshine  at  the  Greenbrier 
Caano,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  with 
hij  words  punctuated  by  the  “smack” 

«of  golf  balls  from  the  first  tee,  he 
painstakingly  tried  to  make  plain  his 
tconception  of  the  current  situation, 
r  The  material  gains  were  easy  to 
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escribe; 

“I  feel  that  I  am  taking  the  Four-A 
ii  chairmanship  at  a  significant  time,”  he 
•  began.  “The  advertising  and  agency 
!  tusmess  is  undoubtedly  well  into  a 
period  of  greatly  increased  activity, 
f  .From  every  side  come  indications  of 
a  marked  step-up  in  volume,  per- 
‘  -  nnel,  and  general  expansion  of 
facilities— and  these  gains  are  on  an 
,  a.>cending  scale.  There  is  no  sign  at 
p.'esent  of  any  setback. 

"In  constant  additions  to  agency 
i  personnel,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
i  iiie  present  rush  in  the  last  ten  years. 

I  The  demand  is  especially  strong  in 
.  r,.dia  departments,  but  no  shortage 
c  workers  have  developed. 

There  is  also  a  well-defined  move- 
..leot  toward  vitalization  of  leadership 
m  the  part  of  both  advertising  and 
1  publishing  interests.  This  leadership 
I  is  concerned  not  only  with  advertising 
^  as  such,  but  also  with  the  broad  eco- 
Ir.umic  and  moral  problems  of  the 
I'luntry." 

Just  how,  we  asked,  can  the  agency 
niake  its  influence  count  in  regard  to 
jsuch  problems?  So  long  as  adver¬ 
tisers  with  huge  appropriations  make 
volume  of  sales  their  first  criterion, 
can  the  agency  do  anything  except 
make  volume  of  sales  its  final  cri¬ 
terion?  What,  in  short,  can  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  answer  to  Mr.  Luce’s 
stand  (see  opposite  page)  that  the 
advertising  agent  must  bear  a  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
the  nation’s  journalism? 

The  answer  is  not  a  simple  one,  of 
co;^.  But  Mr.  Eckhardt  did  not 
(fuibble  or  evade. 


“The  advertising  agency  must  of 
course  take  an  objective  point  of  view 
advertising,”  he  replied.  “The 
!?wcy  must  get  results  from  the 
bent's  expenditure.  In  discharging 
that  obligation  the  agency  has  brought 
technique  to  a  high  point.  It  has 
much  of  the  guess  work  and 
personal  opinion  out  of  the  creation 


1.®^  Vonp;  Egbert  White  (left),  wit 
Han»en,  head  of  the  agency 
JnltMrgh  office,  and  Arthur  Pryor,  Jr 
ridio  director,  at  Four-A  meeting. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


of  advertising.  It  has  found  those 
methods  of  expression  that  win  the 
widest  reading  or  listening  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

“Having  arrived  at  this  high  de¬ 
velopment  of  technique,  it  seems  to 
me  in  the  cards  to  go  on,  and  with¬ 
out  losing  any  of  this  objective  effec¬ 
tiveness,  to  develop  the  moral  under¬ 


tones  and  overtones  in  advertising, 
which  create  so  strong  an  influence 
on  the  net  develoyxnent  of  the  public 
mind. 

“Along  these  lines  we  can  expect 
further  developments,  not  only  to¬ 
ward  improved  copy  and  illustrations, 
but  also  toward  a  helpful  effect  on 
the  tone  of  media  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  appear.  For  advertising 
modes  react  on  publishing  fashions, 
and  vice  versa.  Advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  are  basically  two  horses  pulling 
one  vehicle,  and  when  one  quickens 
his  pace,  the  other  follows  suit. 

“With  the  great  increase  in  types 
of  media  available  to  the  advertiser 
today,  and  with  more  varied  ways  of 
reaching  the  mass  public,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  able  to  use  more  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Even  assuming  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  committed  to  mass  circulation, 
the  indications  are  that  he  will  be 
able  to  select  a  type  of  mass  circula¬ 
tion  to  his  liking — one  obtained  with 
some  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 

“In  the  long  rxm,  the  advertising 
medium  that  creates  public  confidence 
and  exerts  true  leadership  will  ob¬ 
tain  more  reader  confidence  than  one 
that  merely  panders  to  public  taste. 
Such  reader  confidence  is  the  most 
effective  background  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  work  in.” 

Mr.  Eckhardt  annoimced  that  the 
Four-A  is  setting  for  itself  four  spe¬ 
cific  projects. 

1.  Making  an  effective  force  of  the 
advertising  copy  code  adopted  in  1933 
by  joint  action  of  the  Four-A  and  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

(This  code  classified  seven  advertising  de¬ 
vices  as  unfair  to  the  public  and  tending  to 
discredit  advertising:  (1)  False  statements  or 
misleading  exaggerations;  (2)  indirect  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  a  product  or  service  through 
distortion  of  details,  either  editorially  or  pic- 
torially;  (3)  statements  or  suggestions  offen¬ 
sive  to  public  decency;  (4)  statements  which 
tend  to  undermine  an  industry  by  attributing 
to  its  products  generally,  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses  true  only  of  a  few;  (5)  price  claims 
that  are  misleading;  (6)  pseudo-scientific  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  claims  insufficiently  sup¬ 
ported  by  accepted  authority,  or  that  distort 
the  true  meaning  or  application  of  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  professional  or  scientific  au¬ 
thority;  (7)  testimonials  which  do  not  reflect 
the  real  choice  of  a  competent  witness.) 

2.  Scientific  studies  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  advertising,  carried  on 
through  the  Advertising  Research 


Foundation,  which  the  Four-A  and 
the  ANA  jointly  support. 

3.  Study  and  consideration  of  the 
broad  effects  of  advertising  on  popu¬ 
lar  thinking  of  the  day. 

4.  More  accurate  measurement  of 
effectiveness  of  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

As  to  the  internal  problems  of 


agencies,  Mr.  Eckhardt  sees  no  dras¬ 
tic  changes  likely. 

“The  advertiser  has  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency,”  he  said,  “to  want  all  his  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  work 
tied  up  in  a  single  package;  that  is, 
to  want  a  single  idea  carried  out  in 
uniform  manner.  The  agency  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  the  technician 
of  the  entire  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  field.  But  the  experienced 
agency  does  not  go  too  far  afield;  it 
confines  its  work  fairly  closely  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  (including 
the  research  that  supplies  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  campaign).  If  the 
advertiser  lacks  a  good  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  cannot  be  imposed  from 
outside. 

“Rising  costs  are  always  a  prob¬ 
lem,  of  course.  Service  require¬ 
ments  in  agencies  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably  since  the  depression.  The 
advertiser  looks  to  the  agency  for 
more  services,  looks  to  it  not  only  as 
a  specialist  in  publication  advertising 
but  as  a  source  of  supply  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  almost  all  forms.  This  finally 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  does  not  expect  all  these  ser¬ 
vices  free — where  he  expects  to  pay 
fees  for  extra  research  work,  window 
display  work,  direct  mail  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.” 

Mr.  Eckhardt  and  his  partner,  Otis 
A.  Kenyon,  are  famous  in  advertising 
circles  for  having  brought  their 
agency,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
through  the  depression  with  steady 
growth  and  no  serious  setback. 

It  was  in  the  inauspicious  month  of 
October,  1929,  that  they  bought  out 
their  controlling  partner  and  took 
over  the  agency  of  Ray  D.  Lillibridge, 
Inc.  In  the  years  that  followed,  many 
an  advertiser  ceased  advertising,  most 
conserved  their  fimds.  Agencies  cut 
their  staffs,  cut  salaries,  pared  ex¬ 
penses.  merged,  went  out  of  business. 
During  such  a  time,  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt  kept  moving  steadily  forward. 
Some  outstanding  successes,  notably 
with  Spud  cigarettes,  turned  adver¬ 
tising  eyes  toward  them. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1932,  the  youth¬ 
ful  agency  told  its  staff  frankly  that 
the  future  looked  imcertain,  and  that 
with  a  summer  slump  just  ahead  it 
had  been  decided  to  cut  salaries  10 
per  cent  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

In  October,  1932,  the  future  still  was 
black  to  many  advertising  men,  but 


not  to  the  K&E  staff.  They  assembled 
for  an  anniversary  dinner,  and  heard 
President  Eckhardt  announce  that 
the  pay  cuts  were  at  an  end.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  each  member  of  the  staff 
would  receive  in  a  lump  sum  the 
amount  that  had  been  withheld  from 
his  salary. 

“'We  consider  this  the  finest  invest¬ 
ment  we  have  ever  made,”  Mr.  Eck¬ 
hardt  said  at  the  time.  “We  have 
had  marvelous  cooperation  from  the 
whole  staff.” 

Apparently  the  marvelous  coopera¬ 
tion  continues,  for  the  agency  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  quarters  twice  since  then, 
and  still  grows.  Today  it  ranks  itself 
among  the  20  largest  agencies  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  business. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  re¬ 
markable  record? 

“Well,”  Mr.  Eckhardt  says,  “we  had 
no  chance  to  get  extravagant  habits. 
Vie  had  to  take  a  realistic  view  from 
the  steU't. 

“We  developed  particularly  the  the¬ 
ory  that  there  are  two  sides  to  ad¬ 
vertising  success — first,  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  of  fact,  and  second,  the 
campaign  created  on  this  foundation. 

“For  the  first,  you  want  scientific 
thoroughness  in  research — and  hon¬ 
esty  in  conclusions.  You  can’t  work  on 
H  plan  of  getting  the  inspiration  first 
and  then  finding  ‘facts’  to  fit.  Keep 
an  open  mind  until  you  have  the  true 
fact  picture. 

“Then,  when  you  come  to  create, 
you  want  all  the  imagination,  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  brilliance  you  can  summon. 

“We  hand-tailored  an  organizatiem 
to  fit  this  pattern — first,  fact-finders, 
and  second,  creative  workers.  Our 


EL  J.  Owens,  vice-president  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York,  with  Ben  Nash, 
New  York,  noted  designer,  a  speaker  at 
the  convention. 

methods  are  not  so  much  different 
from  those  of  other  agencies,  but 
we  try  to  carry  them  farther. 

“We  spend  twice  as  much,  propor¬ 
tionately,  on  research  as  the  average 
agency  does.  So  anxious  are  we  to 
preserve  the  research  department’s 
independence  that  we  have  it  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  separate  ccxnpany  (Adver¬ 
tisers  Research  Corporation),  and  we 
let  it  work  up  at  Greenwich,  Conn.” 

Mr.  Eckhardt  was  bom  in  Cleve¬ 
land  March  4,  1894,  the  son  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  descendemt  of  teachers, 
doctors,  and  ministers.  Education  in¬ 
cluded  a  concentrated  course  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  taken  afternoons 
and  evenings.  When  his  family 
moved  to  Pittsburgh,  he  started  work 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 

In  1918  he  got  a  chance  to  write 
advertising  for  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  and  he  kept  at  it 
seven  years,  interrupted  by  a  six- 
month  leave  for  army  service.  He 
went  to  the  Lillibridge  agency  in  1926, 
obtaining  an  interest  in  the  company. 


Ufficerg  of  the  Four-A:  Left  to  right,  Shelley  Tracy,  vice-president;  Henry  Ekk- 
hardt,  chairman  of  the  board;  H.  M.  Dancer,  secretary;  John  Benson,  president. 
EL  DeWitt  Hill,  the  treasurer,  may  be  seen  at  the  right. 
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MAJOR  PROBLEMS  FACING  DAILIES 
DISCUSSED  BY  COL.  FRANK  KNOX 


Astute  Judgment  and  Resourcefulness  Required  in  Facing 
Capital-Labor  Situation,  General  Conditions,  Revenue 
Balance  and  Economical  News  Condensation,  He  Says 


crease  advertising  rates.  I  think  this 
is  only  fair  to  advertisers,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  it  tends  to  equalize  the  burden 
all  too  long  that  has  been  borne 
disproportionately  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


BRISBANE’S  FAMlL 
RECEIVES  ESTATE 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Mor«  Ciretdeition  Revenu* 

“Greater  reliance  on  circulation 
revenue  also  contributes  to  greater 


Hears!  Editor  Transferred  Bel^ 
Holdings  to  Trusts  Duriai  Lif^ 
time — Widow,  5  Children  sa^ 
Sister  Chief  Beneficiaries 


MPORTANT  issues  confronting 
newspaper  publishers,  both  as 


hard-headed  business  men  and  con¬ 
structive  leaders  of  public  thought, 
were  summarized  by  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  in  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  prior  to  his  sail¬ 
ing  for  Europe,  May  8,  on  a  repor- 
torial  assignment  concerning  Euro¬ 
pean  industrial  wage  and  working 
conditions  as  they  apply  to  a^  sound 
and  just”  American  labor  policy. 

As  viewed  by  Col.  Knox,  keen  stu¬ 
dent  of  American  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  publishers  are  fac^ 
with  four  major  problems  which  will 
require  astute  judgment  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  They  are; 

1.  Better  relations  between  capital 
and  labor. 

2.  A  series  of  minor  “ups  and 
downs”  in  general  business  condi¬ 
tions,  due  to  deflationary  forces  vs. 
Inflationary  influences. 

3.  Better  balance  between  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue. 

4.  Skillful  condensation  of  news  to 
offset  rising  production  costs  with  no 
impairment  in  service  to  reader  or 
advertiser. 


in  all  Daily  News  bureaus  in  Europe 
gathering  together  essential  data  for 
my  use  when  I  arrive,”  he  said. 
“Copy  will  be  cabled  from  various 


The  late  Arthur  Brisbane  ejtj. 
independence  and  freedom  of  ex-  lished  living  trusts  to  which  he  trarJ 
pression,”  he  added.  “Our  whole  ferr^  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  it  J 
business  would  be  far  more  whole-  *-= 


Capittd-Labor  Problem 

Uppermost  in  Col.  Knox’s  mind  was 
his  forthcoming  trip  to  Europe  and 
what  it  might  hold  as  a  journalistic 
venture  toward  solution  of  what  he 
considers  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  in  America  today — the  relation 
between  capital  and  labor. 

“There  is  no  question  at  all  that 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
the  Supreme  Court’s’  validation  of  it, 
has  produced  a  new  condition  in 
American  industry  in  regard  to  labor 
relations,”  he  pointed  out.  “One  of 
the  more  frequent  causes  for  dispute 
has  been  the  question  of  recognition 
of  labor  organizations  by  employers. 
This  source  of  labor  dispute  is  now 
substantially  eliminated  in  every  case 
where  labor  organizations  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  they  represent  at  least  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  employed.” 

It  is  his  contention  there  must  be 
an  intense  survey  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  labor  relations  and  a  careful 
revision  of  methods,  culminating  in 
what  he  hopes  will  be  an  enactment, 
either  as  an  amendment,  or  revision 
cf  the  Wagner  act,  of  a  “sound  and 
just  American  labor  policy.” 


somely  foundationed  if  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  revenue  were  derived 
from  the  reader.  My  impression  is 
that  newspapers  which  still  sell  at  a 
retail  price  of  two  cents  and  seek  to 
raise  advertising  rates  before  they 
raise  their  price  to  three  cents  will 
encounter  bitter  opposition  among 
their  advertisers — and  I  think  justi¬ 
fiably  so. 

“With  an  overwhelming  majority, 
probably  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers  now  on  a  three-cent  basis, 
there  can  be  little  excuse  for  those 
publishers  who  fail  to  come  up  to  this 
standard  price,  before  they  appeal  to 
their  advertisers  for  additional  finan¬ 
cial  support.” 

In  other  directions — in  order  to 
meet  rising  costs — numerous 


of 


disclosed  by  his  will,  filed  for  prohj 
with  Surrogate  John  L.  Donahav 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  May  1.  . 

No  indication  was  made  in  the  vj 
the  value  of  his  estate.  It  hat  beJ 
estimated  at  between  10  and  20^ 
lions.  t 

The  schedule  of  assets  will  be  fiJi 
when  the  executors  make  an  acco^ 
ing,  possibly  within  a  year,  Surr* 
gate  Donahay  explained.  I 


No  Schedule  of  Assets 

No  schedule  of  assets  was  filed  wii 
Mr.  Brisbane’s  will.  ’The  schedule 
be  filed  when  the  executors  make 
accounting,  possibly  within  a  yei-f 
Surrogate  Donahay  explained. 

The  will  was  executed  on  Oct 
1934,  and  a  seven-page  codicil 


added  on  March  7,  1936.  The  24-Da^ 

meet  risu.B  eosis^numerous  ^pe-  testament  names  as  the  principal  bS 

eficiaries  the  widow,  Mrs. 

stated.  Chief  among  these  wiU  Brisbane;  the  five  children,  S 

prunmg  away  waste  space  m  edi-  ~  ’  -  *’ 


Col.  Frank  Knox  and  Mrs.  Knox  who 
left  May  8  on  the  Rex  for  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe. 


countries  to  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  which  is  han¬ 
dling  syndication  of  the  material,  and 
will  go  from  New  York  over  the 
NANA  wires.  I  am  already  assured 
it  will  be  carried  in  some  of  the  most 
important  papers  in  the  country,  in 
addition  to  my  own  newspapers.  The 
articles  themselves  will  be  carefully 
prepared  summaries  of  actual  condi¬ 
tions  as  I  find  them,  quasi-editorial 
in  character.  In  my  own  paper  they 
will  be  carried  as  first  page  edi¬ 
torials.” 


torial  content  and  publishing  much 
“ti^er”  papers,  he  said.  “My  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  me  the  reader  likes 
a  tight  paper.  His  prejudices  all 
rim  in  favor  of  condensation  of  the 
news. 

“He  resents  and  refuses  to  read  long- 
winded  news  stories  on  subjects  in 
which  he  has  only  a  superficial  in¬ 
terest.” 

At  this  point.  Col.  Knox  sounded  a 
dire  warning  to  sensitive  reporters, 
whose  relations  with  the  copy  desk  at 
best  are  none  too  cordial,  when  he  as¬ 
serted: 

“One  of  the  most  important  uten¬ 
sils  will  be  a  blue  pencil,  competently 
wielded. 


Needs  First-Hand  Knowledge 

“In  the  midst  of  such  a  state  of  flux 
in  labor  relations  I  have  felt  that 
some  first  hand  knowledge  of  wage 
and  working  conditions  of  industrial 
countries  of  Europe  would  be  useful 
and  mi^t  contribute  to  a  sound  and 
just  solution  of  this  question,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Europe  at  the  moment  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  to  study  labor 
relations  and  wage  rewards  under 
two  clashing  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Italy  and  Germany  provide  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  question  imder 
Fascist  control,  whereas  in  France 
and  Great  Britain  there  is  chance  to 
study  the  same  subject  under  demo¬ 
cratic  control.  Dependable  knowledge 
on  what  is  happening  under  those  two 
forms  of  government  cannot  fail  to 
have  high  value. 

“In  preparing  to  write  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  have  had  my  represoitatives 


Will  Return  Jtdy  6 

Col.  Knox  is  sailing  on  the  Rex  and 
will  visit  Italy,  the  Balkan  States, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  fVance  and 
Elngland  in  the  order  named,  return¬ 
ing  to  this  country  on  the  Europa, 
July  6. 

Taking  up  the  complicated  question 
of  the  general  business  outlook  and  its 
relation  to  newspaper  publishing.  Col. 
Knox  asserted: 

"My  expectation  is  that  business  in 
the  next  ^ree  or  four  months  will  be 
subjected  to  a  series  of  minor  ups  and 
downs,  none  of  which  will  have  any 
deep  significance.  This  effect  will  be 
produced  by  deflationary  policies  ver- 
.sus  inflationary  influences.  Brief  pe¬ 
riods  of  business  optimism  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similarly  brief  spasms  of 
pessimism,  each  finding  their  reflec¬ 
tion  chiefly  in  the  security  market, 
but  to  more  or  less  extent  in  wider 
business  avenues. 

Col.  Knox  pointed  out  inflation,  of 
course,  means  steadily  mounting  costs 
cf  production,  with  corresponding  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  commodities. 
Such  an  era  of  increasing  costs  will 
present  a  number  of  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  newspaper  publishers. 

“Increased  costs  cannot  be  met 
alone  by  increased  volume,”  he 
warned.  “A  part  of  increased  ex¬ 
pense  must  be  met  by  increased 
rates,  either  circulation  or  advertising, 
or  both.  My  own  feeling,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  vigorously  at  the  recent 
ANPA  convoition,  favors  seeking  in¬ 
creased  revenue,  first  frmn  the  read¬ 
ers  before  recourse  is  had  to  in- 


Urges  News  Condensation 

“Many  of  us  can  remember  the  con¬ 
densation  in  news  content  which  oc¬ 
curred  the  last  time  newsprint  prices 
went  soaring.  We,  no  doubt,  will  see 
a  swift  return  to  this  principle  in 
face  of  constantly  growing  costs,  not 
only  for  print  paper,  but  labor  costs 
as  well — ^two  factors  which  make  up 
an  overwhelmingly  large  percentage 
of  the  total  cost  of  production.” 

Elditors  will  put  a  premium  on  skill¬ 
ful  and  condensed  writing  by  re¬ 
porters  who  can  get  the  whole  story 
in  a  few  short  sentences,  he  predicted, 
instead  of  “drooling  at  boresome 
length.” 

Here  again  he  voiced  a  significant 
statement,  when  he  said: 

“The  whole  trend  is  bound  to  make 
for  a  smaller  and  more  expert  staff  of 
writers,  especially  on  the  larger 
newspapers.” 


Sarah  Brisbane  McCrary,  Sewi.'j 
Emily,  Alice  and  Eleanor  Brisbaaili 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Alice  Brisba^ 
Thursby. 

The  document  discloses  that  tik 
first  of  the  living  trusts  was  set  il 
on  Aug.  4,  1913.  Under  that  tn» 
Mr.  Brisbane  established  a  fund^ 
remain  in  effect  during  the  lifetime  A 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  McCrary.  ' 

The  trust  provides  for  his  childroe 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren. 

Three  other  trust  funds  were  esti'- 
lished  on  Feb.  10  and  Nov.  28, 19rx 
and  June  4,  1932. 

The  will  bequeaths  to  Mrs.  BrisbaiA 
$20,000  annually  from  the  1913  tmii 
fund,  less  any  amount  paid  to  h4 
under  the  1931  trust  fund.  It  leavA 
to  each  of  the  beneficiaries  $1,000  r 
year.  From  the  remaining  net  incosd 
each  beneficiary  is  directed  to  cc* 
tribute  equally  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Brisbane  homes  at  AllacBi 
N.  J.;  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Pine  Hil 
N.  Y.,  such  maintenance  to  inclu* 
all  costs,  even  that  of  food. 


Predicts  Fewer  Pictures 

Touching  on  the  subject  of  picture 
t»-eatment  imder  a  condensed  news 
policy.  Col.  Knox  predicted  there  will 
be  “fewer  but  better  pictures  used, 
based  on  skillful  selection  and  their 
relation  to  the  day’s  news.  It  will  put 
added  emphasis  on  the  value  of  pic¬ 
tures  transmitted  by  wire.” 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole. 
Col.  Knox  was  not  inclined  to  adopt 
n  defeatist  attitude,  but  rather  one  of 
resourcefulness  and  aggressiveness. 
His  paper  is  enjoying  increased  lin¬ 
age  gains.  Beginning  this  month,  his 
editorial  department  employes  are 
working  a  five-day,  40-hour  week, 
with  those  having  three  or  more 
years  of  service  getting  three  weeks’ 
vacation  annually. 


Committee  for  Properties 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appoi:::# 
ment  of  a  committee  to  have  complej| 
power  and  authority  over  the  proi-i 
erties.  The  committee  includes 
Brisbane,  Mrs.  ’Thursby,  Mrs.  ^ 
Crary,  Lucy  B.  Krause  of  New  Yesf 
City  and  each  of  the  other  benefief 
aries  as  they  come  of  age.  Eadi  up 
cept  the  widow,  who  has  two  vo^ 
is  to  have  one  vote.  All  are  to  ss^l 
without  pay  except  Lucy  B.  Kraus* 
who  is  to  receive  $50  weekly. 

The  trust  provides  further  that  c 
of  the  remaining  net  income 
beneficiary  shall  receive  $2^00 
before  marriage  and  $5,000  y*ar: 
after  marriage  during  the  lifetime)^ 
Mrs.  Brisbane. 

Afterward  they  are  to  receive  $5, Mi 
yearly  before  marriage  and  $1(M^ 
yearly  after  marriage,  plus  $2^00 
year  for  each  child  bom,  as  1<hi| 
each  child  lives,  all  payments  to  M 
doubled  when  applied  to  Mr.  Br^ 
bane’s  own  children.  However,  V 
such  payments  are  subject  to  ded'^ 
tions  for  any  amounts  paid  under 
1931  trust 
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Mrs.  ’Thursby  receives  $20,000 
nually  under  the  1913  trust 


Redelia  Brisbane  is  to  receive  $< 
and  Seward  Cary  $5,000.  „ 

In  the  codicil  all  New  York  Sti®*0  v 
property  owned  by  Mr.  Brisbane^^^ 
devised  to  the  New  Jersey  GenH^^^ 
Corporation. 


The  ^e€»tt  Ui-Speed  Paster 


full  press  speed  between  36,000  and  40,000.  There  is 
no  severer  test  for  a  Paster.  There  are  no  running  or 
stationary  belts  on  a  Scott  Hi-Speed  Paster  Reel.  AU 
tension  and  paster  drives  are  through  the  core.  Nothing 
operates  on  the  surface  of  the  roll.  The  operation  of 
the  Scott  Paster  is  extremely  simple.  Any  average  press¬ 
man  can  handle  it  after  a  short  running  experience. 


makes  web  splices  at  all  press  speeds.  Both  the  expiring 
roll  and  the  replenishing  roll  are  in  the  Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor  control  at  the  time  of  making  the 
splice.  So  accurate  and  uniform  is  the  web  control  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  making  the  splice  that  on  a  double 
four-color  hard-packing  color  press,  absolute  register  is 
maintained  through  all  eight  printing  couples,  even  at 


Walter  Scott  &  €o 


wew  York 

Vest  4l8t  Street 


Chicago 

1330  Monadnock  Blk. 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  IJ*  S.  A. 
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RADIO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


:B7  frank  a.  ARNOLD 


The  Human  Side  of  Broadcasting 


IN  a  moment  of  relaxation  I  am 
turning  away  from  the  rush  and 
excitement  of  the  studio,  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  and  the  program  division,  to 
consider  among  ourselves  what  it 
really  is  that  makes  the  wheels  go 
around  in  this  business  of  broadcast¬ 
ing — in  other  words,  the  “human 
equation.” 

It  is  estimated  that  300,000  men  and 
women  in  this  country  alone  are  en¬ 
gaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
broadcasting  business. 

•  •  • 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  analyze  the 
product  of  this  industry  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  nearly  $50,- 
000,000  in  plants  and  studios  and  af¬ 
fording  employment  to  this  vast  army 
of  skilled  employes? 

Broadcasting  makes  and  markets 
only  one  product — “programs.”  These 
programs  cover  the  entire  range  of 
present  day  interest  in  music,  dra¬ 
matic  arts,  education,  religion,  news, 
information,  politics,  amusement, 
sports,  the  household,  child  life  and, 
in  short,  all  those  things  which  at¬ 
tract  the  twentieth  century  man  and 
woman. 

These  programs  represent  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  the  studio.  What  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  this 
product  is  made?  It  is  not  material 
from  the  mines,  nor  new  discoveries 
of  the  laboratory — it  is  just  “brains” — 
human  brains,  temperamental  brains, 
working  through  clever  actors,  pop¬ 
ular  authors,  painstaking  musicians, 
shrewd  politicans,  magnetic  com¬ 
mentators,  devout  preachers,  academic 
educators,  enthusiastic  sportsmen,  ir- 
r^ressible  prima  donnas — down  to 
the  man  in  the  street  who  voices  his 
opinion  via  the  omnipresent  micro¬ 
phone. 

*  *  • 

IN  point  of  experience  this  brain 
material  covers  the  entire  range 
between  a  Damrosch — the  perfect 
musician  and  a  beginner  on  the  ama¬ 
teur  hour;  or  the  exquisite  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  Grace  Moore  contrasted 
with  the  local  village  soprano.  Out  of 
such  materials  are  programs  made! 
Programs  that  fill  every  minute  for 
17^  hours  daily  on  some  of  the  net¬ 
works. 

Programs  don’t  “just  happen” — they 
are  built  according  to  ^jecifications 
just  as  though  a  blue  print  were  be- 
in^  used — but  the  program  structure 
is  built  of  human  abilities  and  per¬ 
sonalities  and  upon  their  proper 
blending  in  the  right  proportion  is 
dependent  much  in  the  way  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure. 

•  •  • 

IN  this  matter  of  handling  program 
material,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  director  is  not  dealing  with 
inanimate  building  materials.  One 
can  hammer  iron,  toss  bricks  around 
and  hew  great  slices  out  of  wooden 
girders  if  necessary  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
sired  result.  But  you  can’t  do  this 
sort  of  thing  in  building  with  person¬ 
alities;  a  different  technique  has  to  be 
employed  in  which  certain  accepted 
principles  are  observed. 

The  essentials  for  good  human 
building  material  are:  (1)  Experience. 
(2)  Adaptability.  (3)  'Temperament 
(4)  Hard  \frork. 

Experience  comes  with  the  years, 
but  in  the  rapid  tempo  of  today  one 
need  not  be  old  in  order  to  have  had 
experience  as  the  result  of  skilled  and 
continuous  training  from  early  child¬ 
hood.  So  we  may  consider  this  ele¬ 


ment  purely  relative  and  dependent 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
candidate,  and  not  arbitrarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  age  or  other  similar  require¬ 
ments.  Deanna  Durbin  is  only  14 
years  old — but  does  anyone  doubt 
that  she  is  a  great  artist?  Yet  radio 
alone  made  possible  her  artistry  and 
great  popularity. 

•  *  • 

Adaptability  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  experience,  for  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  ability  of  the  cU-tist  to  make 
constructive  use  of  his  talents.  One 
may  have  all  the  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  obtainable  and  yet  be  unable  to 
market  his  attainments  through  lack 
of  adaptability.  This  is  especially 
true  in  broadcasting  with  its  last 
minute  changes  and  revisions. 

Temperament  is  the  third  great  re¬ 
quirement  It  is  strange  how  many 
people  think  of  temperament  as 
“temper,”  anger,  or  similar  emotion 
when  really  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
A  temperamental  artist  may  fly  into 
a  rage — but  so  may  your  French  maid 
who  is  anything  but  a  great  artist. 
Every  true  artist  is  temperamental — 
it  is  one  of  the  necessary  elements; 
just  as  necessary  as  yeast  in  the 
dough.  Without  it  you  have  failure  in 
either  case.  Some  call  it  magnetism, 
but  I  think  it  is  something  deeper 
and  more  vital — it  is  the  living  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individual  reflected 
through  his  work  and  inspiring  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


Hard  work  is  the  final  and  per¬ 
haps  most  important  require¬ 
ment  for  good  radio  material.  Few 
laymen  have  any  idea  of  how  many 
hours  of  preparation  and  rehearsal 
are  necessary  for  the  broadcasting  of 
a  half  hour  program.  Ekidie  Cantor 
once  told  me  that  it  required  48  hours 
of  rehearsing  to  produce  a  30-minute 
show.  It  is  not  imusual  to  have  a 
half  dozen  rehearsals  for  an  ordinary 
show  and  the  amount  of  practicing 
done  by  some  of  our  great  musical 
stars  is  matched  only  by  the  number 
of  waking  hours  of  their  day.  Work 
— hard  work,  and  still  more  work — is 
what  it  means  to  be  an  artist  and  the 
higher  the  heights  of  fame  to  which 
he  climbs,  the  harder  and  more  con¬ 
tinuous  the  work. 

Ten  years  of  association  vdth  artists 
and  some  knowledge  of  studio  require¬ 
ments  has  given  me  an  appreciation 
of  the  sincere  motive  and  hard  work 
that  is  necessary  to  obtain  even  a 
modest  place  under  the  sun. 


300,000 

NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

GUARANTEED 


I  HAVE  witnessed  the  experiment 
of  bringing  in  executives  from 
other  industries  who  have  attempted 
to  run  a  broadcasting  business  as  you 
would  a  factory.  It  can’t  be  done.  It 
is  no  fabricated  article  that  is  being 
produced.  Rather,  it  is  the  scientific 
blending  of  the  artistic  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  under  conditions  where  many 
rules  of  ordinary  business  are  inoper¬ 
ative.  Radio  is  also  a  great  revealer 
of  human  personality — perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  recent 
developments  of  modern  science. 
Many  a  platform  lecturer  fails  to 
qualify  for  the  microphone  simply 
because  he  lacks  the  ability  of 
transmitting  his  personality  to  the 
unseen  audience,  without  which  his 
lecture  would  be  of  negative  interest. 
•  •  • 

Apropos  of  this,  I  once  received  a 
letter  from  a  former  publisher 
who  has  had  much  experience  in 
human  contacts.  He  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  radio  is,  or  seems  to  me,  the 
most  searching  revealer  of  person¬ 
ality.  It  is  as  if  the  performers  were 
stripped  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  highly 
dangerous  method  of  approach  for 
the  hypocrite,  as  public  speakers  must 
be  learning.  For  the  tyro,  it  is  piti¬ 
less.  Some  of  the  vaudeville  artists 
that  earn  big  figures  on  the  stage 
where  their  limitations  can  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  clothes  or  antics,  coming 
over  the  radio,  disclose  pathetically 
their  indifferent  talents.  Reveal  why 


they  are  vaudeville  artists  and 
real  stars.  Some  of  the  political 
didates,  stripped  of  accessories 
compelled  to  rely  on  mentality,  r 
sorry  figiures  before  the  micro;*iJ^ 
Only  real  men  and  real  artists  cai 
afford  the  luxury  of  the  micropho*! 
The  man  must  have  something  to  lai 
and  must  know  how  to  say  it  1^2 
artist  must  have  personality  as  vj 
as  talent.  If  I  were  in  the  harne^ 
should  make  every  applicant  for  1 
job,  for  a  big  job,— broadcast  I’d  m 
his  number  sure.”  ■ 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken  aiJ 
this  letter  gives  us  still  anotha  sM 
on  the  human  side  of  broadca^l 
Be  human.  Everybody  likes  it! 

AP  STAFF  ADDITIONS  | 

Recent  additions  to  Associated  PtJ 
staffs  include  William  Madigan,  iv| 
dianapolis  News  to  Indianapolis  bu. 
reau;  David  West,  Detroit  Free  Pren, 
to  Cleveland  photo  staff;  Murlin^ 
Spencer,  Spokar^e  Chronicle,  to  Sit 
Lake  City  bureau;  Earle  C.  Jester,  c 
the  Boise  AP  staff,  to  Salt  city 
and  Vem  Haugland,  of  that  bureau, 
Boise;  Robert  M.  Baer,  Springfidtk 
(O.)Sun,  to  New  York  news  phot 
department;  Convery  Egan,  Trento 
State  Gazette,  to  Trenton  staff;  E.  C 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Obscrre 
to  New  York  staff;  J.  M.  Roberts,  Jt 
Charlotte  bureau,  to  New  York  olfict 
Frank  Tiffany,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Stoti 
Journal,  to  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  bu. 


NEW  YORK  POST 

GEORGE  A.  McOEVITT  CO 

National  Adverti$ing  Repretentofives 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Massachnsetts 


The  average  wages  of  employes  in  109  leading  Worces¬ 
ter  factories  during  March  were  the  highest  of  any  of  the 
39  largest  industrial  municipalities  of  Massachusetts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  by  the  Division  of  Statistics, 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

Average  Weekly  Wage-  $23  21 
Massachusetts 

Average  Weekly  Wage- 
WORCESTER 

Worcester’s  solid  prosperity  is  attested  by  per  capita 
savings  deposits  more  than  THREE  times  the  national 
average. 

One  Medium  Covers 

This  rich  and  responsive  market  is  effectively  cultivated' 
through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE.  In  Worcester  and 
its  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone  (population  433,000) 
the  Telegram-Gazette  concentrates  an  average  net  paid 
circulation  in  excess  of  100,000  daily. 

CIRCULATION  114,098 

For  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1937 

THE  TELEGRAM-CAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston.  Detroit.  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  l-oa  Anzeles 
Cincinnati 


retail  sales  volume  lies  in  the  30  counties 
of  Northeastern  Ohio,  known  as  the  Com¬ 
pact  Cleveland  Market. 


For  the  first  time,  authentic  information 
on  retail  sales  in  Ohio  is  available  to 
advertisers.  The  Plain  Dealer’s  recent 
sales  tax  study  is  an  actual  record  of 
retail  sales  from  all  of  Ohio’s  276,000  re¬ 
tailers.  It  shows  you  exactly  where  your 
volume  sales  should  be.  It  tells  you  the 
profit-markets  in  Ohio.  It  compares  the 
relative  importance  of  Ohio  markets, 
shows  the  per  capita  retail,  grocery  and 
drug  sales  of  counties,  cities,  towns  and 
rural  areas.  It  gives  independent  and 
chain  store  grocery  and  drug  volume  by 
counties  for  the  entire  state. 


But  26  of  these  30  counties  form  the 
second  largest  market  in  Ohio,  exceeded 
only  by  Cleveland  itself.  The  retail  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  rich  and  concentrated  mar¬ 
ket  was  unknown — until  revealed  by 
these  sales  tax  figures.  There  is  only  one 
economical  avenue  to  these  26  counties. 
They  are  included — at  no  extra  cost — 
with  the  Cleveland  coverage  of  the  Plain 
Dealer. 


Uncovers  Ohio^s 
Second  Largest  Market 

This  official  record  of  Ohio’s  retail 
sales  proves  that  nearly  half  of  the  state’s 


No  matter  what  you  sell,  these  sales 
tax  figures  will  help  you.  Write  for  them 
today. 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


State  of  Ohio 

Total  Soloo 

AREA  Veluma 

4«  Woakt— I93S 

#  Cuyahoga  (Cleveland) . *331,318,809.80 

•  26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland).  225,640,427.04 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) .  177,784,083.48' 

Franklin  (Columbus) .  120,711,937.27 

Lucas  (Toledo) .  102,352,694.37 

9  Summit  (Akron) .  94,571,288.26 

Montgomery  (Dayton) .  77,575,294.36 

9  Stark  (Canton) .  58,830,542.02 

9  Mahoning  (Youngstown) .  56,852,889.81 


iGREATERl 

XLEVELANDI 


SUMMIT 

COUNTY 

(Almtai) 


Total  for  above  .  .  . 
Grand  total  for  state 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(OwMii), 


MAHONING! 
I  COUNTY  I 

ItooimTKlawa)  I 


,»31.318, 809.80  W25.640.427.04 


S94, 571,288.26  S  51,031,542.02  $56,852,889.81 


A  birthday! 

quintuplet 
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DAVENPORT  NAMED  MANAGER 


Biographies  of  Pulitzer  Winners 


Following  are  brief  biographies  of  porter  since  1930,  was  a  member  of  Rochester  N  Y  Dailies 

1936  netospaper  Pulitzer  prize  winners  the  New  York  World  staff  from  1826  ’  '  *’ 

«»id  other  trinners  who  were  formerly  to  1930.  He  was  bom  in  Salantai,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  5 — Erwin  R. 
in  newspaper  work:  Russia,  in  1888,  and  fled  to  the  United  Davenport  today  was  appointed  gen- 

AArKTir States  in  1905  and  settled  in  Boston,  eral  manager  of  the  two  Gannett 
NNB  ^  f  ’  j-  '  Deciding  to  acquire  an  education  he  newspapers  in 

.  ner  of  the  Pulitzer  Pri^  for  dis-  finished  a  high  school  course  there  in  Rochester  -  the 
tm^ed  formgn  corre^ndence  has  year  and  entered  Harvard.  The  war  Times  -  Union 
^  a  ^ntributor  to  York  his  studies,  but  he  re-  and  the  Demo- 

Times  smce  1922  She  became  the  burned  to  study  law,  transferred  to  crat  &  Chron- 
erst  woman  on  the  Times  editorial  UniversW  and  received  his  icie,  effective 


E.  R.  Uavenpost 


Ulonne  ^  ^ 

A  quintuplets 
will  be  3  years  old  May  28.  And 
the  millions  of  newspaper  readers 
who  have  followed  the  miraculous 
survival  and  growth  of  the  little 
girls  are  more  interested  in  them 
than  ever  before. 


WINNER  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing, 
John  W.  Owens  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  in  1911,  became  the 
newspaper’s  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1920  and  took  charge  of  its 
London  bureau  in  1924.  He  became 
editor  of  the  paper  in  1927.  He  is  a 
native  of  Baltimore  and  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  •  • 

The  prize-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  L.  D.  Batchelor,  was  bom 
in  Osage  City,  Kan.,  in  18^.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
went  to  New  York  in  1912  to  study 
at  the  Art  Students’  League.  He 
worked  thereafter  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  the  Post-Ledger 
Syndicate,  and  New  York  Evening 
Post.  He  has  been  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News  for  five  years. 


WINNER  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
the  novel,  Margaret  Mitchell  is 
a  former  newspaper  woman.  She  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  for 
six  years  and  is  married  to  John  R. 
Marsh,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Company.  She  began 
writing  her  prize  winning  book,  “Gone 
With  the  Wind,”  in  1926. 


George  S.  KAUFMANN,  co-win-  port  has  ]Ust  started  his  fourth  term 
ner  with  Moss  Hart  of  the  president  of  the  Oak  Hill  Coimtry 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  drama,  is  also  a  Club  of  Rochester.  For  two  years 
former  newspaperman.  Bom  in  Pitts-  Davenport  was  chairman  of  the 

burgh,  he  spent  his  earlier  career  Rochester  division  of  the  Federal 
on  newspapers  in  Washington  and  Housing  Administration. 

New  York  and  at  one  time  was  drama - 

editor,  New  York  Times. 

•  •  •  MRS.  EARLE  TO  DO  SERIES 

Allan  NEVINS,  author,  teacher,  Mrs.  George  Earle,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
and  newspaperman,  winner  of  emor  of  Pennsylvania,  sailed  on  the 
the  Pulitzer  award  for  biography,  Kungsholm  May  1  to  cover  the  coro- 
first  won  it  in  1933  with  his  life  of  nation.  She  will  do  a  series  of  three 
Grover  Cleveland.  Following  gradua-  articles  which  will  be  published  in 
tion  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  New  York  Post,  Philadelphia  Rec- 
he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  ord  and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 
New  York  Evening  Post  from  1913  to  The  articles  will  also  be  syndicated 
1923.  He  was  also  on  the  editorial  and  the  proceeds  will  be  given  to 
staff  of  the  Nation.  After  a  year  as  charity, 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World  where  he  stayed  from  1925  to 
1927  when  he  became  professor  of 
American  History  at  Cornell.  A  year 
later  he  became  associate  professor 
of  history  at  Columbia  and  in  1931 
was  made  a  full  professor. 


JOHN  J.  O’NEILL,  science  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  co-winner  of  the  Pulitzer  award  for 
reporting.  After  leaving  school  he 
published  a  paper  at  Freeport,  L.  I., 
and  was  at  one  time  managing  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  at 
Jamaica.  He  was  f(Hmerly  science 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and 
for  three  years  there  was  editor  of 
the  Sunday  magazine,  radio  editor 
and  feature  writer.  He  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1934. 


The  supple-^  *  IP 
ment  will  in- 

elude  eight  pages  of  exclusive  ph( 
tographs.  Some  of  them  have  new 
been  published  before. 


NEA  TO  MEET  IN  DETROIT 

The  National  Editorial  Association 
will  meet  in  Detroit  from  July  18  to 
21.  A  four-day  tour  of  Mi^igan’s 
recreational  and  scenic  points  will 
follow  the  business  meetings. 


SCIENCE  editor  of  the  New  York 
American,  and  Universal  Service, 
Gobind  Behari  Lai  is  also  co-winner 
of  the  reporting  prize.  He  was  bom 
in  Delhi,  India,  son  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Bikaner.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Pimjab  and  also 
holds  degrees  from  the  University  of 
California.  He  is  author  of  a  score 
of  magazine  articles  and  two  scien¬ 
tific  books,  and  has  done  extensive 
research  work  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Japan  and  China. 


'T’HE  fajcinat- 
A  ing  picture 
story,  the  superb  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing  will  have  sure  appeal  for  read¬ 
ers.  The  birthday  of  the  quintuplets 
is  the  month’s  big  human  interest 
story. 


A  new  survey,  made  by  an 
independent  publication, 
shows  that  The  Sun  is  read 
by  more 


David  DIETZ,  Senpps-Howard 
science  editor,  also  co-wiimer  of 
the  reporting  prize,  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Cleveland  Press  while 
still  in  high  school.  He  attended  Western 
Reserve  University,  has  been  writing 
on  science  since  1922  and  writes  a 
daily  column  for  Scripps-Howard.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Astronom¬ 
ical  Society,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomic^  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science. 
•  •  • 

Also  co-wlrmer  of  the  Pulitzer  re¬ 
porting  award,  William  L.  Lau¬ 
rence,  New  York  Times  science  re- 


Finanrial 

Executives 
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than  any  otr 
newspaper  in 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY. 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

500— 5TH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


GRAFLEX  'Pjiize -'Winning  CAMERAS 

FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION  •  ROCHESTER. NEW  YORK,U.S.A. 


Once  more  Graflex-made  Cameras  have  swept  the  hoards — have  made 
another  grand  slam!  For  Grattex  has  repeated  its  outstanding  record 
of  a  year  ago  by  again  winning  ALL  the  prizes  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Annual  National  News  Picture  Contest.  As  in  the  first  contest  last 
year,  all  awards  in  the  second  contest  went  to  pictures  taken  with 
Graflex-made  Prize-Winning  Cameras. 


What  a  splendid  demonstration  of  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  ver¬ 
satility  and  efficiency!  Just  a  glance  at  the  winners  below  reveals  how 
these  Graflex-made  Cameras  have  proved  their  superiority  for  all  types 
of  shots.  No  wonder  they  are  universally  preferred  by  press  photog¬ 
raphers — and  publishers ! 


AGAIN  EVERY  WINNER  USED  A  GRAFLEX-MADE  CAMERA! 


3rd  Prize  Was  Won  by 

DAN  LANE 

ATLANTA  GEORGIAN-AMERICAN 

TITLE:  "Fire  Victim" 


2nd  Prize  Was  Won  by 
WILLIAM  STAHL 

N.  Y.  DAILY  MIRROR 
TITLE:  "Breath  of  Life" 


1®’’’  Prize 

Was  Won  by 

WM.  E.  O’HAIRE 


Associated  Press 


4th  Prize  Was  Won  by 

JOHN  THOMPSON 

Acm*  Nvwtpictures 

TITLE:  "Man  Bites  Dog" 


TITLE  OF  PICTURE 


WICHITA  EAGLE 

TITLE:  "Goodman  Misses  a  Putt' 


J.  P.  MORGAN  LISTENS 


Increase  Your  Circulation 
with  Prize-Winning  Pictures! 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG! 


Send  today  for  our  de  luxe,  illustrated  catalog  describing  Gratlex  and  Speed 
Graphic,  American -made,  Prize-Winning  Cameras  and  Accessories.  Use  coupon  be¬ 
low,  if  you  wish.  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Dept.  EP-18.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  newspapers  everywhere,  Gratlex  and  Speed  Graphic 
American-made  Cameras  are  producing  dramatic,  story-tell¬ 
ing,  paper-selling  pictures — tlie  kind  of  pictures  your  readers 
want  to  see.  Publishers  are  finding  the  use  of  these  prize¬ 
winning  cameras  an  effective  method  of  building  circulation. 
Dfcide  now  to  let  Graflex-made  Cameras  make  a  grand 
slam  for  vou! 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  EP.18.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  II.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  catalog  describing  GRAFLEX  and  SPEED  GRAPHIC 
American-made  Cameras  and  Accessories. 


NAME 


STATE. 


ADDRESS 


ELLO 


PLEASE  SEND  US 


l|000,000 

I1|000,000 

4000,000 

9|000,000 

5(000,000 


pounds  of  coffee 
packages  of  corn  ffakes 
dozen  oranges 
packages  of  prunes 
cans  of  salmon . 
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Editor  Si  Publisher  for  May  H,  I  9 H7 


Skoxt  “T&kei 


THEN  a  friend  told  the  city  editor 
of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening 
Ledger  about  “triplet”  mule  colts  be¬ 
ing  bom,  the  item  promptly  went  into 
print — “Three  Mare  Colts  to  Three 
Mare  Mules.” 

Not  until  after  the  hecklers  started 
their  work  was  it  made  clear  that 
mare  mules  don’t — and  can’t — have 
colts.  The  biggest  laugh  came  when 
the  Mexico  High  School  vocational 
agriculture  class  turned  up  at  the 
farm  in  question  to  see  the  rare  phe¬ 
nomena. 

•  *  * 

The  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  has  on  its  payroll  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  a  neighboring  town  whose 
ability  to  get  the  news  far  exceeds  her 
talent  for  writing  it  and  from  time  to 
time  some  mighty  peculiar  things  ap¬ 
pear  in  her  reports  as  they  reach  the 
state  editor’s  desk. 

Recently  in  an  announcement  re¬ 
garding  the  appearance  of  a  fairly 
well-known  baritone  in  her  village 
there  appeared  the  astounding  fact 
that  he  had  interpreted  roles  in  “Aida. 
Carmen,  Boston,  New  York  City,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  and  other  eastern 
and  southern  cities.” 

In  an  earlier  news  report  this  cor¬ 
respondent  wrote  of  the  death  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  daughter  five  days  before.  The 
correspondent’s  story  read:  “Mrs. 

- died  in  New  London 

Hospital  this  morning  following  birth 
of  a  five  days  old  baby.” 

*  •  * 

There  was  an  excited  group  about 
the  city  editor’s  desk,  some  years 
ago  on  the  Nashville  Banner.  “Doesn’t 
any  one  know  how  long  he  lay  there?” 
“Was  he  pushed  or  did  he  fall?” 
“He’s  been  dead  several  hours,  but 
they  don’t  know  whether  he  died 
immediately  or  not.” 

From  across  the  room,  came  the 
sweet  calm  voice  of  the  pretty,  new 
assistant  society  editor,  who  did  not 
look  up  from  the  garden  club  notes. 

“It  happened  at  five  minutes  to 
seven  this  morning,  about  three  hours 
ago,  and  they  came  out  and  got  him 
right  away.  He  must  have  died  the 
minute  he  hit,  and  he  fell  hard 
enough  to  be  pushed — the  whole  big 
window  came  out  with  him.” 

To  the  chorus  of  “What  do  you 
know  about  it?”  “You’ve  been  at 
your  desk  since  seven,”  she  replied 
indignantly,  “Didn’t  a  man  come 
tumbling  out  of  the  second  story  of 
the  Blank  Hotel,  practically  in  my  lap, 
on  the  running  board  of  my  taxi, 
when  I  was  hurrying  to  work?  ITie 
taxi  driver  wanted  to  stop,  but  I  saw 
some  one  was  coming  to  get  the  man, 
and  I  wouldn’t  let  him,”  and,  remem¬ 
bering  how  many  times  she  had  been 
reproved  for  taniiness,  she  finished, 
triumphantly,  “I  was  on  time,  after 
all.” 

*  •  • 

WHEN  George  G.  Newton,  Milford 
and  Upton,  Mass.,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  recently  covered  a  Southern 
Massauchusetts  cock-fight  raid,  he 
did  the  job  thoroughly — all  too  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Taking  a  camera  shot  of  the  scene 
of  the  arrests,  Mr.  Newton  neglected 
to  note  that  his  own  car  was  in  range 
of  the  picture.  It  developed  nicely — 
aU  too  nicely.  His  neighbors  might 
not  have  recognized  the  car,  but  Mr. 
Newton’s  dog  was  sitting  up  jauntily 
in  the  front  seat.  And  when  die  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  in  the  Telegram,  the 
Newton  chariot,  dog  and  all,  was  lined 
up  along  with  others  left  behind  by 
the  cock-fight  spectators  in  their 
flight. 


PHIL  FOX,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  was 
very  weary.  It  was  nearly  midnight 
Saturday  and  the  Sunday  was  about 
to  roll.  Phil  had  been  on  duty  since 
early  Saturday  morning. 

A  shabby  man  shuffled  into  the 
editorial  room  and  approached  Fox. 

"I  have  here,”  he  said,  “a  $7  U.  S. 
bank  note.  I  don’t  reckon  many  folks 
ever  seen  a  seven-dollar  bill.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  grandfather  and  I 
want  a  piece  in  the  paper  about  it.” 

Fox  took  the  note  and  looked  at  it. 
“Counterfeit,”  he  said,  “and  a  bad  job 
at  that.” 

The  visitor  became  belligerent.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  too  sure,  mister,”  he 
snarled.  “I  subscribe  to  this  paper 
and  1  want  a  piece  in  the  paper  about 
this  bill.” 

Phil  wearily  called  to  a  rewrite  man. 
"Take  a  story,”  he  said.  “I’ll  dictate.” 

He  began:  “Joe  Glotz,  of  1818  So- 
and-So,  came  into  the  Times-Herald 
office  last  night  with  a  seven  dollar 
U.  S.  bank  note.  Mr.  Glotz  said  the 
bill  was  given  to  him  by  his  grand¬ 
father.” 

Fox  paused,  looked  up  at  the  visitor, 
who  was  now  smiling.  Then  he  went 
on: 

"Mr.  Glotz’  grandfather  probably 
got  the  $7  bill  in  exchange  for  a  three 
and  a  four,”  he  concluded.  “Thirty.” 

That’s  the  way  it  went  into  the 
paper,  and  everybody  was  happy. 

*  *  • 

I^^OR  several  years  Walter  Haight,  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
out  notes  for  sandlotters  and  other 
friends  for  admission  to  games  at 
Griffith  Stadium,  Washington.  The 
gateman  always  honored  these 
notes. 

One  day  Haight  himself  decided  to 
go  out  to  see  one  particular  game. 

The  gateman  stopped  him. 

"But  I’m  Walter  Haight,”  Haight 
told  him. 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter.  You’ve 
got  to  have  a  note  signed  by  Haight.’’ 

All  argument  proved  futile,  so 
Haight  darted  into  the  office  of  the 
Stadium,  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a 
letter,  went  back  and  presented  it  to 
the  gatemen.  It  said: 

“Please  admit  Walter  Haight.  Signed 
Walter  Haight.” 

"Now.  that’s  the  way  to  do  things,” 
said  the  gateman,  and  without  further 
ado  stepped  aside  and  let  Haight 
through  the  turnstiles. 

«  *  * 

Harry  C.  FRYE,  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  once 
wrote  a  headline  that  was  the  talk  of 
every  newspaperman  who  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  copy  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  appeared. 

At  the  time  of  the  headline — 1930 — 
Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
heated  "population”  rivals,  their  total 


301,197 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sim 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

April,  1937 

This  represents  a  grain  of  !I.156  over 
.\pril,  1936.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  averaged  ‘.111,754  per  Sunday  for 
the  month  of  April.  1937 — a  sain  of 
10.467  over  April.  1936. 

Er^rytkimg  in  Bnllimorm 
Revolret  Around 


Momlnt  Eveaiax  Suaday 


inhabitants  being  about  the  same  in 
number. 

The  Census  Bureau  at  Washington 
had  just  rejected  Atlanta’s  claim  to  a 
larger  population  which  included  sev¬ 
eral  suburban  communities.  The 
story  came  in  over  the  wires  and  Mr. 
Frye  promptly  sat  down  and  dashed 
out  this  8-column  streamer: 

“Atlanta  Not  As  Big  As  It  Is.” 


JUSTUS  AHREND,  photographer, 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance, 
was  assigned  recently  to  the  trial  of 
some  stick-up  artists. 

In  the  basement  of  the  County 
Courthouse,  Ahrend  snapped  a  picture 
of  the  defendants.  Just  then  one  man 
spotted  the  camera,  broke  his  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  started  after  Ahrend,  down 
the  courthouse  corridor,  with  police 
in  chase. 

Ahrend  walked  into  the  office  a  shorl 
time  later  and  tossed  the  city  editor 
a  shot  which  showed  the  aroused  gun¬ 
man  bearing  down  on  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“I’m  sorry,”  Ahrend  announced. 
“But  I  didn’t  have  time  to  get  this 
guy’s  name.” 


Kditor  I^L'BLISHKR  Will  pay  $2  for  t-ach 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  publisiied.  Tlutst* 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


CONFIDENCE  BILL  KILLED 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  3. — A  measure 
to  give  newspapermen  a  professional 
immunity  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
doctors,  lawyers  and  other  profession¬ 
al  men  was  killed  by  an  unfavorable 
report  in  the  House  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  Thursday.  The  sponsor.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Paul  Hardin,  of  Palm 
Beach  county,  a  weekly  newspaper 
publisher,  said  he  planned  to  prepare 
another  measure  along  similar  lines 
for  early  introduction. 


24  II.  S.  WRITERS  t.F.T  SEATS 
FUR  niE  CORttNATlON 
According  to  a  wireie* 

message  received  May  5  froa 
London,  24  represt'italives  of 
.Vnieriran  publication-  and  newi 
^ervice^  will  have  seals  at  Wejt. 
minster  Abbey  for  lb.  coronatiM 
next  week.  Tbe  me- -age  poinu 
out  that  only  eight  Ano-rican  pres* 
representatives  were  admitted  to 
the  coronation  of  (George  V,  and 
those  after  the  exert  imi  of  con¬ 
siderable  diplomatic  pressure. 

Those  who  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  seats  in  the  Vbbey  nexl 
Wednesdav  include  the  followint- 

Webb  Miller.  United  Frewi 
Frank  King,  Associated  IVess; 
Hubert  Knickerbocker,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Fhriip  Wap 
ner,  Baltimore  Sun:  William 
Stoneman.  Chicago  Daily  iVetcj- 
John  Steele,  Chicago  Tribune- 
Walter  Cunningham.  Christim 
Science  Monitor:  Grand  Durhes- 
Marie,  Hearst  New-jiapers  ami 
Universal  Service:  Marry  Haskell. 
Kansas  Citv  Star:  Mrs.  Milton 
Bronner,  NEA. 

Joseph  Driscoll.  \eic  York  Her 
aid  Tribune;  Joseph  Grigg.  Aett 
York  Sun;  Frederick  Birrhall. 
Nets  York  Times;  Miss  Henrietta 
Bingham.  Louisville  (Kv.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal;  Miss  Nancy  Ranson. 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  Ivor  Roggk 
F’airchild  Publications;  (lomeliut 
V'anderbilt.  Jr..  Liberty;  Miss 
Nancy  Randolph.  New  York  Daily- 
News;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Norrii 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance;  William  i'hilip  Sinl«^ 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Car- 
tis  Pierre  Donnell.  SpringfieU 
(Mass.)  Republican;  Laird  (^liK 
borough.  Time  Magazine;  John 
Foresman.  Tulsa  tOkla.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Joshua  Lowe.  Variety. 


MORE  ELECTRICITY 
FOR  JACKSON 
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ANOTHER  LARGE,  NEW  MARKET^AMONG 
THE  READERS  OF  THE  CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


More  than  a  million  dollars  is  to  lie  spent  in  Jackson 
and  vicinity  on  a  mammoth  new  rural  electrification 
program  to  add  more  than  3,000  new  electric  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hook  up  your  advertising  to  this  rapidly 
growing  Jackson  market  with  adequate  schedules  in 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein, 
I  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  Y’ork.  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N. 
I  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  further  information. 


The  other  «voe  Bred: 
MIchiican  papers  are: 


Grand  Rapids  Pres» 
Flint  Journal 
Saginaw  News 
Mnskeften  Chroakk 
Kalanaaoo  Gaaelte 

Bay  City  Nows 
Ann  Arbor  News 
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4  BOOTH  Tlempapen 

THi  GRAND  SAStOS  POISS  •  7Nf  fUNf  jOURNAi  .  TNf  SAGINAW  OAIIT  NiWS  •  THf  KAIAMAZOO  GAZ’.Hf 


r  nuus  •  THI  MUSKICON  CMRONKlf  •  TMI  , 


•.\8h] 
p  ’Atht 
I  ‘Bnc' 
!  *Cain 
?*Cha 
f  *Coel 
Deg; 
*Dch 
*Eaat 
*Elyi 


You  Can  Put  Your  Finger 

over  any  spot  on  this  map  and 
locate  a  profitable  market 


Collectively,  the  cities  indicated  pro- 
vide  Ohio*s  greatest  sales  possibilities 


Each  is  a  thriving  industrial  center,  surrounded  by  scores  of 
prosperous  smaller  cities  and  thousands  of  productive  farms. 
It  is  simple  logic  to  assume  that  the  residents  of  these  cities, 
and  their  immediate  neighbors,  are  regular  readers  of  the 
public-spirited  newspapers  published  locally.  It  is,  likewise, 
logical  to  assume  that  advertising  appearing  in  these  papers 
will  be  read  and  responded  to,  surely  and  quickly. 

Past  e.xperience  of  many  advertisers  proves  it.  ^ 


^  OHIO’S 

FIRST  MARKET 

Exists  Outside  H  er 
Larqe  Cities 


In  all  Ohio  there  are  about  7,000,000  people. 
Census  analysis  indicates  that  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  this  population  resides  outside 
major  cities — in  municipalities  of  less  than 
100,000,  smaller  cities,  towns  and  on  farms. 
Surely  this  provides  ample  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
mense  sales  possibilities  outside  Ohio’s  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  Nearly  4,000,000  people  are  in 
the  buying  mood  right  now.  and  you  can 

Reach  most  of  them  through 


Eixperienced  advertisers  know  that  the 
medium  which  gives  greatest  coverage  in 
any  community  is  the  local  newspaper. 
The  papers  listed  below  maintain  circu¬ 
lations  that  are  fully  98  per  cent  home- 
delivered.  It  is  in  the  home  that  the  purchasing  power  of  any 
market  lies.  You  must  use  HOME  TOWN  newspapers  if  you 
want  to  make  the  most  of  your  advertising  dollar. 

alican-Courier  (M)  *New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 

I  (E)  *Piqua  CaU  (E) 

irocate  (E)  ’Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 

ftial-News  (E)  ’Ravenna  Record  &  Courier-Tribune  (E) 

le  (E  &  S)  ’Salem  News  (E) 

le-(^zette  (E)  Steubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 

^  ^  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 

spendent  (E)  ’Wooster  Record  (E) 

I  Republican  News  (E)  ’Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Signal  (ME  &  S) 


^^OPULATION^ 
IN  CmES  OF  OVER 

V  100,000  > 

39.8%  y 


•^diland  Times-Gazette  (E) 
Athens  Messenger  (E  &  S) 
Bneyrus  Telegraph-Forum  (E) 
^f^ridge  Jeffersonian  (E) 
Chilheothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E) 
^octon  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
wfiance  Crescent-News  (E) 
Waware  Gazette  (E) 

“•rt  Liverpool  Review  (E) 
Hyna  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 


Members  of  Ohio  Select  List. 


/ 


tell  ludUm  Papers  Compelled 

to  Advertise  MussolinVs 

The  Popolo  d’ltalia,  Mussolini’s  offi¬ 
cial  mouUipiece  in  Milan,  Italy,  profits 
by  a  system  whereby  it  is  advertised 
in  all  other  papers,  including  its 
rivals,  free  of  charge. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  when  that  paper 
publishes  an  important  editorial  re- 
the  em-  *  government  line  of  policy 

or  important  official  pronoimcements 
the  Fascist  government  orders  all 
newspapers  in  the  country  to  print 
an  annoimcement  of  the  fact.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  reprint  it  then. 
The  following  day  the  newspapers 

_ o _ ., _  must  republish  the  article  giving  due 

their  rates  date  for  the  post  as  secretary  to  the  credit  to  the  Popolo  d’ltalia. 

BIG  ENCYLOPEDIA  DEMAND 

According  to  Albert  Benjamin.  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  34,425  volumes  of  the  World’s 
Popular  Encyclopedia  have  been  sent 
to  Indianapolis  Star  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  weeks  of  the  offer. 
Several  requests  have  come  to  the 
of  the  Democratic  National  Commit-  Star  from  points  as  distant  as  Cali- 
tee,  would  be  given  the  $7,500  a  year  fomia.  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
job.  and  South  Dakota. 


lon  K.  oaroncr,  ana  ix>uis  n.  neu  oi 
Majonpr  at  Interstate  Meet  Held  the  department  of  journalism  at  Penn 
at  Scranton  Report  New  or  State  college. 

Contemplated  Boosts  to  A  speaker  at  the  closing  session  was 

Meet  Rising  Costs  William  A.  Schautz,  head  of  the 

-  Schautz  advertising  agency,  Scranton, 

Scranton,  May  3. — Rising  costs  of  whose  topic  was  “If  I  were  a  News- 
newspaper  production  featured  dis-  paper  Advertising  Manager.”  He  out- 
cussions  before  the  Interstate  Adver-  lined  in  interesting  fashion  the  prob- 
tising  Managers  Association  spring  lems  of  advertisers  and 
meeting  held  here  April  30  and  May  ployes  of  agencies  who  prepare  their 
1.  Forty  managers  were  in  atten-  copy. 

dance,  representing  New  Jersey,  _ 

Delaware.  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 

SURPRISE  FCC  APPOINTMENT 

A  majority  of  the  managers  attend-  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3. — ^The 
ing  reported  their  publications  had  broadcasting  industry’s  favored  candi- 
b«in  obliged  to  increase  1I._L  — ^  .  i'  i  - 

smce  the  first  of  the  year  and  that  Federal  Communications  Commission 
others  were  contemplating  boosts. 

This  report  on  the  convention  was 
revealed  by  William  T.  Dodge,  Scran¬ 
ton  Tribune,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  arrangements’  committee. 

Speakers  commented  on  the  added 
expenses  publishers  are  now  facing. 

Stress  was  laid  on  newsprint  prices, 
wage  problems  brought  on  by  shorter- 
week  program,  the  social  security  act 
and  other  items  as  reasons  why  own¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  revenues. 

One  speaker,  Frederic  A.  Kimball, 
head  of  the  Kimball  special  agen¬ 
cy,  Philadelphia,  discussing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  outlook,  said  that  just  now 
he  is  not  as  optimistic  about  the  im¬ 
mediate  business  future  as  he  was 
last  December.  He  pointed  out  the 
tremendous  loss  in  labor  troubles  and 
said  that  he  looked  for  a  small  de¬ 
cline  in  business  during  the  summer 
months  with  an  upward  trend  later  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Kimball  said  that  the  auto 
strikes  cost  newspapers  thousands  of 
dollars  in  revenue.  Some  newspapers 
lost  $50,000  worth  of  auto  advertising 
in  four  months,  he  said. 

In  connection  with  the  Scranton 
meeting  of  the  association  a  cup  was 
presented  to  the  Scranton  Tribune  for 
general  newspajier  excellency.  It 
was  the  third  straight  year  the  Trib¬ 
une  won  the  cup  and  under  the  rules 
it  became  the  newspaper’s  permanent 
property,  "nie  Tribune  won  first 
prize  in  competition  with  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  of  20,000  or 
over.  Newspapers  were  judged  on  the 
March  3  issue.  The  judges  based  their 
awards  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  newspapers,  layouts,  heads,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  handling  of  news.  Carl 
Baum,  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times,  a 
member  of  the  award  committee,  made 
the  presentation  speech. 

First  prize  among  newspapers  of 
from  10,000  to  20,000  circulation  went 
to  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  and 
first  prize  in  the  classification  of  10,000 


ABC  MEETING  IN  JUNE  ! 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  d 
Circulations  board  of  directors  vi 
hold  their  next  meeting  June  28  r 
the  Seigniory  Club,  Montebello,  Qw- 
bee.  Can.,  O.  C.  Ham,  managing  ti 


Editorial  Excellence  Is  the  Foundation  of  a  Good  Advertising  Medium. 


FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  1937 
...  in  Buffalo  ...  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
led  in  42  out  of  57  classifications  in  general  advertising. 

THE  RECORD 

THE  NEWS . ■first  in  42  Classifications 

Sunday  Paper  "A" . first  in  6  Classifications 

Sunday  Paper  "B" . first  in  6  Classifications 

Morning  Paper . first  in  3  Classifications 

Other  Evening  Paper.  . .  .first  in  0  Classifications 


Dept.  Stores 

258,000  lines  increase 
— largest  in  New  York 
— first  four  months  of 


for  the  entire  country  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  was  TENTH  in  general  advertising 
among  evening  ijapers  and  FIRST  in  new  car  advertising  among  all  daily  newspapers. 
Authority — Media  Records,  Inc. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspai 


NEW  YORK. 


Tiecalb  Sidbune 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES— KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— BOSTON— PHILADELPHIA— ATLANTA— DETROIT 


V 


wVERY  sixty  minutes,  every  day 
throughout  1936,  a  quarter  ot  a  million 
dollars  was  paid  out!  More  than  $250,000 
pir  piling  up  to  a  tidy  total  pay¬ 
ment  of $2,400,0(X),000  for  the  year! 

Paid  out  in  wages?  No.  Bank  loans?  No. 
Relief  funds?  No.  This  $2,400,000,000  was 
Paid  to  thrifty,  fore-sighted  Americans  by  life 
insurance  companies — in  return  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  these  Americans  had  made,  years  be¬ 
fore,  in  their  future  happiness  and  security. 

And  almost  61  per  cent  ot  this  money — 


$\ ,460,000,000— was  paid  to  livitip;  policy¬ 
holders! 

No  wonder  that  today  the  old  notion 
“you  have  to  die  to  win,  with  life  insur¬ 
ance”  has  been  upset.  Millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  know  better.  They  know  they  win 
both  ways. 

That's  why  Americans,  although  they  com¬ 
prise  only  7  per  cent  of  the  world's  population, 
now  own  and  share  in  the  benefits  from  more 
than  JO  per  cent  of  the  world's  life  insurance! 

Nor  was  1936  an  exceptional  year,  by 
any  means,  for  life  insurance  payments: 


Since  1929,  the  life  insurance  companies 
of  America  have  paid  more  than  $18,000, 
000,000  to  their  policyholders  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  I'his  money  would  be  enough,  tor 
example,  to  provide  an  income  of  $150 
a  month  to  more  than  a  million  families 
for  ten  years ! 

Arresting  facts,  these — facts  that  justify 
the  faith  of  64,000,000  self-reliant  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  institution  of  insurance  that  has 
enabled  them  to  huild  up  future  security 
for  themselves  and  those  they  love,  the 
American  way — through  life  insurance. 


This  advertisement  is  published  by  the  Committee  for  Life  Insurance  Week  {May  17 — 22), 
representing  more  than  140  leading  life  insurance  companies  of  America. 
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THESE  PROVED  SETS  ARE  Increasino 


MODERN  READERS  LIBRARY 

20  beautifully  bound  volumes  of  the  World's  greatest  literary 
classics  .  .  .  The  Little  Minister  .  .  .  Treasure  Island  .  .  .  Michael 
Strogoff  .  .  .  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  .  .  .  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea  .  . .  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles.  Printed 
from  perfect  plates  in  legible  type,  on  very  good  paper.  Each 
book  full  sized,  81/2  x  x  I  %  •  •  •  beautifully  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  with  handsomely  finished  backs. 


THE  SOURCE  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A  wonderful  set  of  10  great 
volumes  .  .  .  each  one  aver¬ 
ages  more  than  320  pages. 
Now  selling  on  the  subscription 
plan  for  $69.50,  $79.50  and 
$89.50.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  binding.  More  than 
a  quarter-million  of  these  sets 
in  daily  use  in  homes,  offices,  schools,  and  colleges  .  .  .  where 
direct,  authoritative  and  unquestionable  information  is  desired. 
Each  book  8yg  x  6I/2  x  M/2  .  .  .  handsomely  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  with  attractively  decorated  backs. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  MANKIND 


All  the  important  writings  of  mankind,  on  all  subjects,  in  one 
great  set  of  20  volumes  ...  a  set  selling  by  subscription  at 
$79.50  and  $97.50.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  of¬ 
fered  by  newspapers  .  .  .  the  only  set  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 


Beautifully  bound  in  red,  with  blind  stamping,  and  handsomely 
decorated  backbone.  Each  book  of  the  20  is  full  size,  8%  x 
5^  X  1/4  in  size,  averaging  500  pages. 


WITHOUT  COST .  .b 


The  next  five  months  are  destined  to  brij 
you  their  usual  quota  of  stop  orders  unie 
you  plan  to  forestall  them  now.  And  yo 
can  do  it!  For  this  year  has  witnessed  tli 
development  of  a  sure  method  to  stabilij 
circulation. 


That  method  lies  in  sponsoring  a  "Home  Library  BooL 
Week  Club"  in  your  territory.  For  books  have  provi 
themselves  of  unequalled  value  in  stimulating  circu 
tion.  Tested  by  four  metropolitan  papers  in  NewYo 
four  in  Chicago,  and  by  the  most  aggressive  publisht 
in  all  other  important  American  cities,  they  have  dsj 
onstrated  their  ability  to  do  three  things  which  no 
type  of  campaign  can  duplicate. 


To  pull  responses  from  30%  to 
50%  of  a  paper^s  circulation. 


Intert 

tha' 


2  To  reduce  stop  orders  by  80%. 
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To  be  not  only  self  sustaining,  but 
produce  a  profit  on  every  subscrip¬ 
tion  it  adds. 
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But  the  same  experience  tables  which  prove  the  abo 
facts — prove  also  that  all  offers  of  books  are  not  equaV^  C( 
effective  .  .  .  that  in  each  case  results  are  governed 


What  "THE  HOME  LIBRAtf 
BOOK-A-WEEK  CLUB"  (AN  DO  FOB 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


In  making  this  offer,  the  William  J.  Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  give  you  something  no  other  publisiw 
could  ...  a  background  of  36  years  experience  with  circulatkui 
promotions.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  able  to  work  out  the  detaSi 
of  this  plan  and  develop  tie-ups  which  insure  its  success.  Atnonf 
them: 
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SOLVING  CIRCULATION 
PROBLEMS  FOR  36  YEARS 


THE  Wm.  J.  hill 


r.  all  nr  on — ruuiisnpr  ]  ui — ynrj — rr,  i  v.i  / 


I  and  Stabilizing  Circulation 

.  )R  AN  IMPRESSIVE  LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


choice  offered  and  by  the  promotional  efforts  put 


>rilP« 

^Iglaclc  of  them. 


4  Proved  Circulation  Buiiders 
Plus  A  Tried  Promotional  Campaign 

)ili]  |«  (our  sets  of  books  shown  on  this  page  have  justified 
leir  right  to  be  placed  among  the  top  flight  circulation 
iroducers.  By  offering  them  you  can  save  yourself  the 
>oli  experimenting  with  offers  until  you  find  the 

.QyJ  ght  combination.  For  all  weak  titles  have  been 
leded  out  of  them.  Only  those  which  have  proved 
Yoi  WT  appeal,  not  in  one  city  or  two,  but  in  campaign 
[5}^  fter  campaign,  are  included.  Furthermore  the  scope 
jjgj  f  interests  they  represent  has  been  made  to  em- 
race  every  field  in  which  your  readers  are  interested. 

niertainment  has  been  stressed  by  varying  the  novels 
othat  no  two  resemble  each  other  in  plot  or  style, 
fi/  improvement,  by  including  works  of  reference 
dited  by  outstanding  scholars  and  accompanied  by 
(tanned  reading  courses.  Pride,  by  emphasizing  full 
,  good  paper,  fine  typography,  and  beautifully  en- 


iie. 


railed  bindings. 

|nd  as  important  to  you  as  the  books  themselves,  the 
[iccessful  appeal  of  these  four  offers  is  underwritten 
ith  a  complete  and  thoroughly  tested  promotional 
bovlAmpaign  prepared  by  us  and  furnished  you  in  mat  form. 
]ua!|^  campaign  will  save  you  all  expense  and  respon- 
(d  bftilify  in  connection  with  putting  over  the  promotion. 


A  method  of  co-ordinating  all 
departments  from  maintenance 
earners  and  making  them  work 
getlier  to  put  it  over. 

A  system  of  timing  the  cam¬ 
paign  so  that  each  lap  lasts  long 
§wugh  to  habituate  new  readers  to 
» make-up  and  news-style  of  your 
ip*f  and  thus  turn  them  into  per- 
•eent  readers. 


^  Tie-ups  involving  your  local 
Board  of  Education,  Parents  and 
Teachers  associations,  libraries, 
clubs,  churches  and  lodges. 

^  An  exclusive  arrangement  with 
the  country's  leading  publishers 
and  book  binders  under  which  you 
can  be  supplied  with  almost  any 
book  in  America  when  further  pro¬ 
motions  are  indicated. 


NEW  OUTLINE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Actually  "A  Million  Dollar  Library"  in  this  gorgeous  set  of  20 
full  sized  beautifully  bound  books.  Over  10,000  pages  and 
five  million  words  .  .  .  written  by  more  than  200  authors,  all 
of  them  acknowledged  authorities  in  their  lines.  Covers  com¬ 
pletely  and  readably,  such  all-important  subjects  as:  History, 
Religion,  Travel,  Finance,  Astronomy,  Romance,  Geology, 
Poetry,  Philosophy,  Drama,  Fables.  Included  with  each  set  is 
a  complete  Readers  Guide  . . .  mapping  a  daily  reading  course 
which  enables  one  to  learn  all  the  events  of  a  given  era  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

The  best  time  for  you  to  launch  your  "Home 
Library  Book-a-Week  Club"  is  right  now  . . . 
while  the  idea  is  still  new  enough  to  have 
the  added  impact  of  novelty  on  your  read¬ 
ers.  Under  our  plan  only  one  newspaper  in 
each  territory  can  offer  these  four  tested 
sets.  .  Therefore  get  the  facts  immediately. 
Delay  will  only  result  in  some  competitive 
paper  securing  the  franchise.  And  while,  no 
doubt,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  buy 
many  other  book  offers,  no  other  one  will 
be  able  to  give  you  an  equal  background  of 


success  or  service. 
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“UNCONSCIOUS  PROPAGANDISTS” 

American  newspaper  correspondents  in  re¬ 
cent  months  have  been  “unconscious  prop¬ 
agandists”  for  the  Leftist  cause  in  Spain, 
declares  Michael  Williams,  editor  of  the  Common¬ 
weal,  a  Catholic  weekly  review.  Their  dispatches 
have  given  a  distorted  and  incomplete  picture  of 
civic  conditions  of  life  in  the  half,  possibly  two- 
thirds,  of  the  country  held  by  the  Franco  (Rebel) 
forces,  he  charges.  His  explanation — the  corre¬ 
spondents  are  deceived  by  the  so-called  “demo¬ 
cratic  ideals”  of  the  Madrid  Government  We 
cannot  concur  in  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Williams  represents  interests  which  have  a 
life-or-death  stake  in  events  in  Spain.  He  does 
not  approach  the  topic  from  the  neutral  standpoint 
of  a  correspondent  assigned  by  New  York  to  get 
what  news  he  can  from  a  land  of  death  and  de¬ 
struction  and  through  censors  determined  to  kill 
unpleasant  truth.  And  most  of  the  truth  from 
Spain  is  unpleasant  for  somebody,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  religion,  politics,  and  firearms  get 
themselves  mixed  up.  So,  unquestionably,  a  lot 
of  truth  does  not  get  past  the  blue  pencil  until 
quite  a  while  after  the  event,  if  ever. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  seemed  to  our  casual 
eye  that  the  Franco  faction,  with  its  German  and 
Italian  allies,  has  received  far  more  space,  value 
for  value,  than  the  Madrid- Valencia  forces.  Not 
all  of  it  has  been  nice  reading  for  partisans  of 
the  anti-Radical  group,  but  it  has  been  imdeniably 
news,  not  propaganda.  The  New  York  Times  has 
printed  exhaustively  factual  stories  from  both 
sides  of  the  front;  all  of  the  press  associations 
have  well-trained  men  on  the  job  and  there  has 
been  less  fakery  and  guessing  on  this  war,  we 
suppose,  than  on  any  tn  modftm  times. 

^phatically,  we  can  state  that  no  metropolitan 
Mitor  and  no  press  association  head  has  demanded 
anything  but  the  ascertainable  truth,  without  any 
slant,  from  Spain.  Probably  they  haven’t  always 
received  it.  You  seldom  do  in  war.  But  they 
have  not,  as  Mr.  Williams  implies,  neglected  the 
news  behind  the  lines  for  the  more  spectacular 
sinking  of  a  battleship  or  the  rout  of  a  militia 
division.  News  values  still  gbvem,  and  any  news 
editor  would  play  a  story  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  Bilbao  or  Madrid  ahead  of  a  graphic  summary 
of  life  and  living  vmder  the  Insurgent  aegis.  If 
the  flags  were  reversed,  the  stories  would  receive 
the  same  play.  That  seems  to  us  the  only  test  of 
news.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  U.  S.  newspapers 
and  press  associations  have  steered  a  fair  and 
honest  course  on  a  story  that  has  presented  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulties. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  course,  doesn’t  want  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  he  has  apparently  fallen  into  the  com¬ 
mon  error  of  measiming  news  value  by  volume  of 
space.  When  newspapers  apply  that  yardstick  to 
the  day’s  news,  they  are  asking  for  trouble. 


ABSURD 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has  done 
well  to  limit  the  possibility  of  admitting 
to  its  membership  publications  with  free  or 
“controlled”  circulations.  It  would  do  better  to 
limit  them  the  way  the  fellow  cut  off  the  mad 
dog’s  tail — right  behind  the  ears.  There  is  no 
common  grovmd,  in  the  business  paper  any  more 
than  the  newspaper  or  magazine  fields,  between 
papers  which  the  reader  selects  and  pays  for  and 
those  which  select  their  readers  and  hand  out 
their  product  free.  The  free  papers  may  have  a 
place  in  the  advertising  scheme — we  don’t  know 
where  it  is — they  may  present  a  worthy  editorial 
program,  but  the  fact  that  they  choose  to  give 
their  work  away  is  a  prima  facie  evidence  of 
structural  weakness. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  on  a 
par  vnth  periodicals  which  have  labored  to  build 
up  strong  subscription  lists  as  a  guarantee  of 
reader  interest.  Certainly  also  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  use  the  seal  and  prestige  of  the 
ABC,  which  through  24  years  has  stood  before 
the  advertising  world  as  a  symbol  of  circulation 
integrity  based  upon  editorial  performance.  For 
the  ABC  to  consider  the  st^,  even  tentatively, 
is  absurd. 


ONTRACT  provisions  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  has  long  been  seeking 
are  now  regarded  as  poisonous  by  its  busi¬ 
ness  agents.  Elspecially  noxious  is  the  clause  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  guild  members  from  discharge 
for  organization  activity.  They  don’t  want  it  any 
more,  and  they  are  informing  their  constituents 
that  publishers  may  decide  that,  with  it  in  the 
contract,  an  employer  is  free  to  fire  an  employe 
for  any  other  reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Another  piece  of  wormwood  is  the  “grievance 
committee.”  This  device,  common  in  many  union 
contracts,  is  regarded  askance  by  guild  leaders, 
who  see  in  it  a  means  whereby  the  publisher  may 
come  to  deal  directly  with  his  own  employes, 
rather  than  through  the  guild  officials. 

Candidly,  we  don’t  believe  this  forecastle  legal¬ 
ism  means  any  good  to  the  newspaper  business 
or  to  the  people  it  is  designed  to  assist.  It  is  not 
newspaper  thinking.  It  consumes  endless  hours 
of  time  of  both  employer  and  employe,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  much  more  important  mat¬ 
ters.  And  it  leads  straight  to  tangled  relation¬ 
ships  between  employer  and  employe.  The  fracas 
in  the  Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press  strike 
traces  to  this  sort  of  legal  fencing  by  both  parties, 
and  the  situation  there  is  one  from  which  the 
newspaper  itscU  c*m  dorivg  no  prestige  or  profit. 
The  guild  has  nothing  to  lose. 

The  mutual  confidence  essential  to  operation  of 
any  contract  has  been  little  in  evidence  at 
Jamaica;  candor  and  tact  have  been  equally  ab¬ 
sent.  Without  them,  neither  contract  provisions 
nor  their  lack  in  an  agreement  can  lead  to  the 
amicable  relationship  vital  to  the  production  of  a 
vibrant,  informing,  and  intelligent  newspaper. 

If  the  guild  is  to  be  turned  from  the  cockeyed 
paths  in  which  it  has  wandered  for  three  years — 
and  we  believe  the  majority  of  editorial  men  and 
women  have  little  liking  for  them — a  major  factor 
will  be  the  attitude  of  publishers.  Straightfor¬ 
ward,  firm  and  frank  employer  policies  are  the 
best  antidote  for  the  legalism  and  petty  comer¬ 
trimming  that  seem  to  be  next  on  the  guild  pro¬ 
gram.  Adoption  of  the  latter  tactics  by  publishers 
will  prolong  the  turmoil  that  is  meat  to  the  guild 
radicals.  Better  than  ever  is  the  present  op¬ 
portunity  of  newspaper  owners  to  prove  to  edi¬ 
torial  forces  that  the  guild  is  not  a  necessity  for 
I  heir  economic  improvement,  but  a  probable 
handicap. 


NOT  THE  ADVERTISER’S  JOB 

OST  newspapermen  will  lend  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear  to  Time’s  Henry  R.  Luce,  in 
his  analysis  of  the  dangers  which  huge 
advertising  income  involves  for  journalism  and 
for  the  public— even  though  most  newspapermen 
would  insist  that  any  reference  to  “acres  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  tripe”  must  certainly  include  the  pages 
in  Life  devoted  to  pictures  of  two  callous  women 
and  a  fat  man  imdressing. 

But  when  Mr.  Luce  asks  advertisers  to  use  their 
funds  to  sway  editorial  policies  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  he  may  be  inviting  a  ciu-e  that  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  responsibility  must  be  the 
oublisher’s  alone,  and  if  he  cannot  meet  it,  God 
help  us. 

A  sounder  cmd  more  hopehil  view  is  that  offered 
by  Henry  Eckhardt,  newly  elected  chief  of  the 
advertising  agents,  in  an  exclusive  interview  in 
this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Eckhardt 
points  out  that  the  kind  of  journalism  that  builds 
reader  confidence  is  that  which  offers  the  best 
backgroimd  for  advertising.  In  that  inescapable 
fact  is  the  best  visible  answer  to  Mr.  Luce’s  fears. 


I  L 

PULITZER  AWARDS 

PPROVAL  has  been  general  in  editork] 
comment  upon  the  Pulitzer  awards.  Ev*n 
the  querulous  practitioners  of  art,  litejj, 
ture,  and  the  diama  have  voiced  none  of  their 
old  discontent  with  the  board’s  selections,  though 
the  choice  of  a  best-seller  novel  and  the  seajoo’i 
most  popular  play  might  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  expected  to  rouse  all  sorts  of  rumbles. 

The  newspaper  selections  are  generally  admit- 
able.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  maintains  the  old 
Pulitzer  tradition  of  blasting  loose  news  that  does 
not  lie  near  the  surface  and  all  the  more  vitally 
affects  public  interest  by  that  fact.  John  Owens' 
brilliant  editorial  work  is  appropriately  recognized 
by  the  award  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  nears  its  cen- 
tenary.  Batchelor’s  cartoon  technique  is  compara- 
tively  new,  but  it  tells  its  story  with  the  same  L 
smashing  vigor  as  the  New  York  Daily  Netoaedi- 1 
torials  in  adjacent  columns.  The  group  of  report-  I 
ers  who  covered  the  Harvard  anniversary  shate  i 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  award,  and  it  is  a  pity  i 
that  the  money  prize  could  not  be  multiplied  I 
rather  than  divided,  to  give  them  the  full  thrill  I 
of  achievement.  And  of  all  the  excellent  foreign  1 
correspondence  that  1936  produced,  none  w»  | 
more  penetrative,  nor  more  interestingly  presented  ^ 
than  that  of  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  the  Nee  I 
York  Times.  ^ 

The  Pulitzer  Advisory  Board  loses  no  distinetkn  ' 
by  its  election  of  William  Allen  White  and  Walter  ’ 
Lippmann  to  succeed  the  late  Rollo  Ogden  and  ' 
Marlen  E.  Pew.  They  are  worthy  additions  to  a 
body  which  seems  on  the  way  to  become  the 
Elder  Statesmen  of  American  Journalism. 

NEWSPRINT  REPERCUSSIONS 

JOURNALISTIC  skirmish  has  developed  in  t 
London  between  the  Rothermere  and 
Beaverbrook  interests  over  the  prospect  «1 
higher  prices  on  Canadian  newsprint  According 
to  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express,  the  Rothermere 
Daily  Mail  has  been  unduly  exploiting  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  $75  paper  by  19M,  with  the  result  of 
accelerating  speculation  in  paper  mill  shares,  long 
dormant. 

The  Express  deprecates  the  Mail’s  prophecies 
of  a  world-wide  newsprint  shortage,  declares  that  . 
there  is  no  prospect  that  newsprint  will  go  above 
$55  a  ton,  and  that  probably  not  before  1940.  It 
also  points  to  the  projected  1938  expansion  of  the 
Canadian  industry  by  300,000  tons  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  stringency  in  supply  and  as  an  influence 
which  may  further  defer  dividends  on  mill  shares 
The  Daily  Mail  dismisses  with  a  light  wave  the 
probability  that  newsprint  can  and  will  be  made 
from  Southern  pine,  foreseeing  many  years  be¬ 
fore  an  appreciable  tonnage  can  be  made  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line,  and  also  predicting  that 
when  and  if  Southern  mills  are  built,  they  viS 
And  more  profitable  markets  in  papers  other  than 
newsprint. 

If  the  Daily  Mail’s  estimate  of  that  situation  is 
correct,  American  newspapers  will  deserve  all  the 
high  price  punishment  that  will  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  Our  information  warrants  the  conclusko 
that  the  Daily  Mail  is  100  per  cent  wrong,  that 
newsprint  can  be  made  from  Southern  pine  at 
existing  market  levels,  and  that  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  American  newspapers  are  enough  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  suppb 
to  carry  through  their  corrective  measures. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  ANPA  left  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  informed  observers  that  the  industry 
is  determined  to  support  and  expand  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  enterprise. 

THE  VIRTUOUS  LEGEND  REVERSED 

HIRTY  years  ago,  when  Mr.  (Danid) 
Webster  at  the  bar  or  in  the  Senate  filled 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  young  men,  you 
might  often  hear  cited  as  Mr.  Webster’s  thiM 
rules:  first,  never  to  do  today  what  he  could 
defer  till  tomorrow;  secondly,  never  to  do  himsdi 
what  he  could  nuike  another  do  for  him; 
thirdly,  never  to  pay  any  debts  today.— 
in  “Letters  and  Social  Aims.” 
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G.  STAHLMAN,  publisher, 
Nashville  Banner,  was  tendered 

dinner  by  the  Nashville  Chamber 
^Commerce  Friday,  May  14,  in  honor 
S  his  recent  election  as  president  of 
^  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association. 

j^ur  W.  Stace,  editor,  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  is  chairman 
jf  the  community  dinner  commit- 
fgg  and  Chester  Harvey  Rowell, 
^tor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  to 
jpeak  on  the  topic,  “The  Social 
a^ces,”  during  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  the  University  of 
jjjchigan,  Ann  Arbor,  June  14-19. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  recently  addressed 
Auburn  Kiwanis  Club,  stressing  the 
importance  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press. 

Joseph  J.  Caimon,  editor,  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  for  the  past  few 
years  president  of  Ae  British  Mission 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  will  return  home  at  an 
early  date,  the  newspaper  reported 
this  week.  Mr.  Cannon  served  as  a 
missionary  in  England  for  the  Mormon 
church  more  than  30  years  ago. 

JS  Gray,  president  and  publisher 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  recommended  for  the  Michigan 
Conservation  Commission,  by  several 
groups.  The  endorsements  have  been 
forw^ed  to  Governor  Frank  Mmphy. 

Cooper  Gaw,  editor,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  spoke  on 
new  forms  of  municipal  government 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Rotary  Club. 

Raymond  Fields,  publisher,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  has  been  named 
Oklahoma  member  of  the  national  ad- 
visOTy  committee  for  the  New  York’s 
world’s  fair  of  1939. 

Fred  B.  Hitchings,  publisher.  Van 
Nuys  (Cal.)  Tribune,  observed  his 
51st  anniversary  in  the  newspaper 
business  April  30.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  job  was  on  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  will  be  the 
cnnmencement  speaker  at  Mitchell 
College,  Statesville,  May  24. 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  publisher,  Japan 
Advertiser,  Tokio,  sailed  from  Los 
Angeles  on  the  Chichibu  Maru  for 
Japan  April  26.  He  had  been  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  last  four 
months,  recuperating  from  a  major 
operation  last  fall  at  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester. 
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Mrs.  F.  T.  Raiford  has  been  chosen 
publisher  of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times 
Journal  to  succeed  her  husband,  who 
died  recently.  She  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  daily  for  several 
years. 

J.  G.  LeBoutillier,  editor,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  L’Avenir  National, 
was  one  of  three  New  Englanders  dec¬ 
orated  as  ofiicers  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  recently  by  Jean  Etienne  Maigret, 
^^ch  consul-general,  in  Boston,  at 
<1*  Spring  meeting  of  the  Societe 
Historique  Franco-Americain.  He 
was  honored  for  his  service  to  the 
oause  of  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations. 

George  R.  Averill,  publisher,  Birm- 
jnpham  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  concluded 
Ids  duties  as  (Strict  governor  of  the 
23d  district  of  Michigan  Rotary  clubs 
a  conference  in  Ypsilanti,  April 
25-27. 

A.  A_  Piddington,  editor  of  the 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press  and  Enterprise, 
conqtleted  his  40th  year  of  service 
with  the  newspapers  on  April  26. 

J-  J.  Thomasson,  editor  Carrollton 
(Ga.)  Corroll  County  Times,  one  of 


Georgia’s  oldest  editors,  celebrated  his 
87th  birthday  this  week.  He  started 
his  career  in  1885  and  in  1889  pur¬ 
chased  the  Times  which  he  has  edited 
ever  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  filditorial  Association  and  of 
the  Fifty  Year  Club. 

In  the  Business  Office 

Mark  ETHRIDGE,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  was  a  principal  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  chain  and  independent 
grocers  in  Louisville  May  3. 

C.  R.  Williams,  for  three  years  man¬ 
ager  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  World,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the  Sem¬ 
inole  (Okla.)  Evening  Reporter,  a 
newly  created  post. 

Victor  A.  Bennett,  of  the  New  York 
Sun  advertising  staff,  spoke  over 
WEAF  May  4  in  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  “It’s  a  Woman’s  World,”  on  “The 
Woman’s  Angle  in  the  Coronation.” 

Blanton  Dye,  formerly  with  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post  and  Clarksdale  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager,  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Daily 
Register.  He  succeeds  John  B.  Howse, 
who  recently  purchased  the  Marianna 
(Ark.)  Courier-Index. 

Howard  S.  Wilson,  credit  manager, 
Tacoma  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Tacoma  Association  of 
Credit  Men  and  the  Wholesalers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Merle  E.  Eldwards,  formerly  of 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  has  joined  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  local  display  staff. 

R.  O.  Smith,  affiliated  during  the 
past  14  years  with  various  newspaper 
representative  organizations  in  New 
York  City,  has  joined  Syracuse  Herald 
as  national  advertising  manager. 

David  Williamson,  Nathan  Danziger 
and  James  Clifford  have  joined  the 
San  Francisco  News  advertising  staff. 
Danziger,  formerly  advertising  and 
sales  manager  of  Golden  State  Co., 
and  Clifford,  previously  with  Salinas 
(Cal.)  Post,  have  been  named  to  local 
display  and  Williamson,  formerly  of 
Fenger-Hall  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  will  handle  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising. 

T.  O.  White,  advertising  manager  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham, 
has  joined  WSGN,  the  News-Age-Her¬ 
ald  radio  station  in  that  city  as  pro¬ 
duction  and  promotion  manager. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager, 
Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
and  Lloyd  F.  Kusch,  of  the  Recorder 
editorial  staff,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  publicity  committee  for  the  an¬ 


nual  Boy  Scout  financial  drive  May 
10-20. 

Robert  E.  Haig  and  William  Kostka 
have  resigned  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Red  Star  News  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  editor  of  Detective  Fiction 
Weekly,  respectively,  to  organize  the 
Security  Publishing  Company,  a  new 
magazine  publishing  company,  with 
headquarters  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Burridge  Tucker,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News  advertising 
department,  has  joined  the  Tingue- 
Brown  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lee  A.  White,  director  of  public 
relations,  Detroit  News,  will  speak 
on  “The  Right  of  Privacy”  at  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting  of  the  Detroit  School¬ 
men’s  Club,  May  8. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Earl  WATSON,  formerly  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  capitol  correspondent 
at  Atlanta,  and  later  managing  editor, 
Longview  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  ol 
the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Carl  M.  Saimders,  managing  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- Patriot,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Jackson 
Rotary  club. 

William  M.  McBride,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  has 
been  named  foreman  of  the  April  term 
of  the  Passaic  County  grand  jury. 

Don  Rose,  columnist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  was  the  guest 
speaker  May  1  at  the  19th  annual 
banquet  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  of  Accounts  and  Financ¬ 
ing. 

Joseph  C.  Doyle,  city  editor,  Hol¬ 
yoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Hol¬ 
yoke  Fourth  Estate.  James  F. 
O’Connell,  Springfield  Union  is  vice- 
president. 

Hugo  G.  Autz,  sports  editor  and  re¬ 
porter,  Iron  River  (Mich.)  Reporter 
has  joined  the  Toledo  News-Bee  copy 
desk.  Robert  Murray  succeeds  Autz. 

Gail  Martin,  music  editor.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  is  in  charge  of  the 
free  lecture  recitals  featuring  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  will 
make  its  appearance  shortly  in  Salt 
Lake  imder  the  News’  sponsorship. 

W.  C.  Maxwell,  telegraph  editor, 
Rome  (Ga.)  News  Tribune,  suffered 
a  broken  shoxilder  blade  when  an  au¬ 
tomobile  in  which  he  was  riding 
skidded  and  crashed  into  an  embank¬ 
ment 

J.  R.  McKinley,  St.  Louis,  Okla., 
editor,  Oklahoma  Daily,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  resigned  to  become 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


DIXIE  DUGAN 

by  J.  P.  McEVOY 

is  always  near  the  top  or  at  the  top  in  newspaper  polls 
j  and  surveys  impartially  made.  Surveys,  that  is,  made  by 
the  newspapers.  McNaught  Syndicate  has  no  connection 
with  any  surve3nng  or  polling  outfit. 

Ask  any  editor  who’s  using  DIXIE  DUGAN  how  his 
j  readers  react  to  this  wholesome  girl  strip  and  page. 

j  This  is  a  successful  comic,  with  years  of  careful  testing 
I  behind  it. 

!  • 

i 

I  McNaaghI;  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


A  comic 
that  goes 
to  town 


LI'L 

ABNEI^ 


Every  start  A1  Capp’s  hillbilly 
comic  makes  is  a  flying  start.  It 
wins  reader  interest  from  the  day 
it  begins,  and  races  on  from  there 

:  to  win  reader-polls.  It’s  a  comic 
that  goes  to  town. 

I  Li’l  Abner,  today  less  than  32 
months  old,  has  236  subscribers 
It  appears  in  all  but  11  of  the  93 
cities  in  the  country  of  over  100,- 
000  population. 


j  For  samples  of  the  daily  strip 
I  and  Sunday  color  page,  and 
I  terms,  please  write  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
i  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNOICATE.INC. 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWPORO 

G^neror  Vono9«r 

News  Bldg.,  220  Eo$t  42nd  P' 
NEW  YORK 
MUrray  Hill  2  1  234 


Folks  Worth  Knotoii 


PERSONAL 


The  Hon.  Will  R.  Holmes,  editor  of 
the  Box  Elder  Journal,  Bri^am 
City,  Utah,  morning  paper,  has  the 
distinction  of 
editing  a  news- 
paper  in  the 
smallest  Utah 
jH  city  to  boast  a 
f  daily,  for  Brig- 
ham  City  has  a 
population  of 
only  5,000.  He  is 

editor  or  execu¬ 
tive  of  a  daily 
paper  in  his 
state  to  serve  in 
its  legislatiire. 
He  is  a  Senator. 

off,  Bayonne  Times;  Mel  Shapiro  and  Editor  Holmes  was  bom  in  Mont- 

5®^  Pelier,  Idaho,  in  1874.  He  became  in- 

Harold  Gold,  Station  WAAT.  terested  in  journalism  while  serving 

Malcolm  McDowell,  veteran  Chicago  as  coimty  clerk  of  Bear  Lake  Coimty, 
Daily  News  reporter,  was  guest  of  Idaho.  He  and  a  partner  acquired  a 
honor  at  a  banquet  May  1,  attended  weekly  paper,  the  Post,  at  Paris,  the 
by  60  of  his  colleagues,  commemorat-  county  seat  of  Bear  Lake.  This  Mr. 
ing  the  47th  anniversary  of  “Mac’s”  Holmes  edited  in  his  spare  time.  In 
entrance  into  newspaper  work.  Clem  1917,  Holmes  went  to  Brigham  City, 
Lane,  assistant  city  editor,  was  toast-  and,  with  associates,  purchased  the 
master.  Box  EUder  Journal,  which  became  a 

R.  P.  Overmyer,  Toledo  Blade  copy-  thrice-weekly  a  year  or  two  later, 
reader  and  Editor  &  Publisher  cor-  Mr*  Holmes  acting  as  editor.  In  May, 
respondent,  has  been  elected  national  1930,  this  paper  was  elevated  to  the 
president  of  Alpha  Phi  Gamma,  jour-  status  of  a  full-fledged  daily.  Holmes 
nalistic  fraternity,  the  executive  offices  one  of  its  three  proprietors, 
of  the  fraternity  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  Mr.  Holmes’  formal  education  ended 
announced  this  week.  Overmyer,  who  with  high  school,  but  he  has  an  un¬ 
is  adviser  of  the  University  of  Toledo  usually  good  knowledge  of  men  and 
chapter,  also  served  as  national  pres-  things,  and  is  among  the  best-known 
ident  in  1928.  men  in  Utah.  At  about  the  age  of  20 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  managing  edi-  became  a  misMonap^  for  die 
tor,  Tulsa  Tribune,  was  toastmaster  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
and  Drew  Pearson,  Washington  col-  Saints  m  Mississippi  and  one  or  two 
umnist,  was  principal  speaker  at  the  other  states,  later  spending  some  tme 
third  annual  “Five-Star  Final”  ban-  studying  f^ily  genealogy  m  the  His-- 
quet  May  4  at  the  University  of  Okla-  torical  and  Genemogical  Library  of 
homa,  Norman,  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Boston.  In  19^  he  was  a  member 
professional  journalism  fraternity.  ®  group  of  130  presidents  of  vanous 

'in.-.u'uuuj  i  oil  press  clubs  of  America  to  tour  Flor- 
Thomas  K  Hubbard,  reporter.  Belle-  i. 

fontaine  (O.)  Examm^and  part-  ^ 
owner  of  the  daily,  has  been  elected  a  •  _ 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


sports  editor,  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily 
Ardmoreite. 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  News  columnist,  will  cover  the 
coronation  for  his  paper.  His  articles 
will  also  be  syndicated  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  coronation  ceremonies  he 
will  write  a  series  of  articles  on  “Eng¬ 
land  from  a  charabanc.” 

Fred  G.  Haeuser,  city  editor  and 
columnist,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Associated  Press  bureau  fol¬ 
lowing  the  transfer.  May  1,  of  Carroll 
Arimond  from  that  office  to  Chicago. 
James  Johnston,  part  owner,  Wauwa¬ 
tosa  (Wis.)  News,  succeeds  Haeuser. 

Robert  York,  political  cartoonist, 
Nashville  Banner,  has  joined  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  succeeding  Paul  L. 
Plaschke,  now  with  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner.  Only  27,  he  has  had 
a  wide  and  varied  career  as  an  artist. 


DRAWINGS 


PILE  OF 


W.  R.  Holmes 


A  world  of  true  humor! 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Inctuding 

The  JeunteUst.  merged  1907;  Netetpaperdom, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  EtPUe.  merged  1927. 

THlm  ReglUered  CopUeto  Copyrighted  1837 

THE  EDITOR  *  PUBUSHER  OOMWnT,  INC. 
Jeaii  Wiifht  Brows,  Pri^mt  end  ^tor, 
JaDMe  Wrkht  Brown.  Jr.,  Seoretery 
Chertee  B.  Groomm,  Traeaerar 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Dfaeeler 
_ Chie.  T.  8ti^,  Dheetor _ 


W.  R.  Hill's  drawings  deli||it 
inillioiis!  For  rare  insight  into 
the  quirks  and  foibles  of  tho 
human  race,  this  feature  io  on 
a  par  with  any  in  the  countn. 
Always  pictorially  inviting,  it 
ways  captioned  with  a  rare  co» 
hiiiation  of  wit  and  wisdom,  it'ii 
no  wonder  that  readers  liki 
W.  E.  Hill  on  sight  and  makeij 
point  of  paying  his  page  a  rial 
every  week. 


Seroeteaith  Fleer  OM  Tfanoi  BuikBnc 
42nd  Street  end  Braedwey,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BR]^  94052,  SSSfaieK.  8055  and  3046 
TtiixOWiet  riiHIAwi'  and  Oilmliwii'  Tiiiiiiiii 
in  AaMtka 

_ Bms  Seturdeif  Sine*  1SS4 _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  KaaSim  Editer;  Warren  L.  Barnett, 
Manoeisi  Editer:  Robat  8.  Maim,  Aeeeeiele  EdUor; 
Walter  E.  Sthnada,  Nem  Editer;  Robat  D.  Brown, 


Add  this  tried-and-true  aajj 
truly  humorous  feature.  Ifi 
furnished  in  full  page,  hdf 
page  and  tabloid.  Some  papcn 
use  Hill  in  rotogravure — u  in¬ 
dication  of  its  rating  on  pib 
torial  appeal  as  well  as  general 
feature  strength.  Write  or  win 
for  proofs  and  prices. 


25,  Refrigeration  ^tion,  14  pages,  Vancouwcr  (B.  C.)  News-Herald, 
color  was  used;  April  18,  Better  Homes  April  24,  Fourth  Anniversary  Eklition, 
Edition,  12  pages.  48  pages. 
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In  the  Ayer  Cup  Competition,  Cape  Cod  Colonial  won  third 
place  for  typographic  excellence  among  the  newspapers  of  less 
than  10,000  circulation,  a  great  credit  to  the  men  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  design  and  production.  The  35-year  old  Goss 
Press  which  produced  the  prize-winning  paper  was  sold  to 
Cape  Cod  Colonial  by  Hoe  after  having  been  reconditioned 
according  to  the  traditional  Hoe  standards  of  excellence. 
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WOGGON,  SAUNDERS  COLLABORATE 
IN  DRAWING  CARTOON  STRIP 


tions  are  those  which  were  used  at 
Harvard,  Dartmouth  and  Princeton 
and  were  prepared  by  Shirley  Spencer. 

Ed  Sullivan,  Daily  News  Broadway 
columnist,  recently  prepared  a  fea¬ 
ture  entitled  “A  Chorine’s  Letters  to 
Her  Mother.”  Written  in  the  light 
vein  of  a  country  girl  in  the  city, 
the  feature  received  such  favorable 
comment  that  it  is  being  continued 
once  a  week. 


Hear  St  Circus  Party 


Both  Newspapermen  of  Long  Standing — A1  Smith  Signs  for 
Five  $1,000  Articles — AP  Has  New  Editorial  Cartoon — 
Trihune-News  Has  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  Novel 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

Elmer  WOGGON  and  Alien  The  first  dispatch  will  probably  be 
Saunders  of  Toledo,  O.,  creators  cabled  from  Rome  around  May  30. 
of  “Big  Chief  Wahoo,”  are  two  of  the  The  ex-Governor  is  expected  to  have 
few  comic  artists  who  collaborate  on  a  an  interview  with  the  Pope  there  and 
strip.  It  was  launched  into  syndica-  may  visit  Mussolini.  Articles  will  be 
tion  a  few  months  ago  for  Publishers  for  Sunday  release  and  the  four  others 
Syndicate,  Chicago,  and  now  is  ap-  will  closely  follow  the  first, 
pearing  in  79  newspapers.  Smith  did  a  weekly  article  for 

Woggon  and  Saunders  are  both  McNaught  in  1930  for  several  months, 
newspapermen  of  long  experience  *  *  * 

and  the  latter  is  still  drama  editor  of 

The  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service  has  altered  its  daily  edi- 

Qtorial  cartoon  from  the  serious  side 
to  the  humorous. 

^  Heretofore,  the  daily  panel  cartoon 

was  one  drawing.  Now,  Milton  Mor- 
ris,  who  has  been  in  the  AP  art  de- 
partment  for  three  years,  divides  the 
three-column  six-inch  panel  into  six 
parts  and  treats  new  subjects  in  a 
humorous  vein.  This  type  of  work 
was  made  famous  by  Will  B.  John- 
stone  the  New  York  World- 

«  The  Feature  Service  recently  in- 
M  augurated  “A  Candid  Talk”  in  its 
^  weekly  service.  A  cameraman  and  re- 
porter  are  sent  to  do  a  regular  inter- 
view  of  some  important  person.  Out 
of  a  mass  of  pictures,  four  are  selected 
with  four  paragraphs  of  type  to  go 
with  it.  The  result  is  a  four-column 
picture  and  word  interview.  The  en¬ 
tire  feature  is  matted. 

In  a  recent  release  of  “Picture 
Show,”  the  weekly  picture  page,  the 
AP  featured  “Pictures  at  Work.”  Sev¬ 
eral  shots  revealed  how  pictures  were 
used  for  judging  horse  races,  for 
science,  to  catch  a  thief,  instead  of 
words  in  a  recent  book,  as  propa¬ 
ganda.  and  in  libraries. 


F'^D  HOLDEN,  creator  of  “Frank 
^  Watanabe”  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  is  to  go  on  a  coast-to-coast 
Mutual  network  five  days  a  week  be¬ 
ginning  May  10.  For  the  last  13  weeks 
he  has  been  dramatizing  his  character 
over  a  limited  network.  He  is  now  in 
Hollywood. 


W.  R.  Hears!  and  two  of  his  som  M  l^lli 
publisher’s  birthday  party.  The 
est  man  in  the  world,  at  the  left. 
(George  Hears!,  lifting  .'lOO  pound*  «r.i» 
one  finger  and  no  effort  shjtfvrt 
Next,  properly  amazed  at  the  feM.  I'  t 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr_  and  V  I 
Hears!. 


Allen  Saunders  (standing)  and  Elmer 
Woggon.  creators  of  “Big  ('hief  Wahoo.’’ 


the  Toledo  News-Bee.  Their  comic 
character  was  approximately  two 
years  in  the  making  and  went  through 
many  changes  before  syndication 
began.  The  original  strip  starred  a 
character,  “The  Great  Gusto,”  a  medi¬ 
cine  show  impresario,  and  the  little 
Indian  was  created  as  his  stooge. 
However,  research  by  the  syndicate 
revealed  that  the  Indian  was  draw¬ 
ing  the  laughs  so  the  characters  were 
switched. 

Woggon  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Toledo  and  studied  art  there  while 
working  in  an  auto  factory.  His  first 
job  was  with  the  Toledo  Blade  when 
he  was  18,  drawing  political  cartoons. 
Later  he  became  art  director  of  the 
Blade.  He  tried  out  many  comic 
strips  before  this  one  clicked  and 
many  years  ago  syndicated  an  avia¬ 
tion  strip,  “Skylark.”  He  was  with 
the  Blade  14  years,  resigning  last  fall 
when  his  cartoon  was  launched. 

Saimders  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  is 
a  graduate  of  Wabash  College  and 
owns  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He 
studied  cartooning  by  mail  and  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Academy.  For  a  time  he 
taught  Romance  languages  at  Wabash 
College,  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Indiana  and  Chicago  and  wrote  many 
magazine  stories.  He  has  two  pub¬ 
lished  plays  and  once  had  a  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon,  “Miserable  Moments.” 
He  has  been  drama  editor  of  the 
News-Bee  for  six  years. 

'The  two  have  opened  an  office  in 
downtown  Toledo,  with  Woggon’s 
younger  brother,  John,  employed  as 
artist. 


H.  M.  Bitner,  general  manager, 
newtipapers,  at  the  left,  with  Ck»L  Josfpx 
Willicomhe,  ,Mr.  Heargt’s  secr^'S 
«-enter,  and  M.  C.  Meigs,  pnblttkr 
Chicago  American. 


pracI*9A^ 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GOOD  JOB 


as  city  editor,  news  editor  or  managing  editor  and 
are  filling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  publisher, 
hut  want  to  join  a  bigger  and  better  organization, 
with  which  there  may  be  greater  opportunities 
for  the  future  years,  you  are  invited  to  tell  all 
about  votirself  to 

BOX  2185 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
has  signed  with  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  do  five  stories  while  he  is  in 
Europe  in  May  and  Jvme  for  about 
S1,000  each.  It  was  reported  that  he 
would  cable  five  1,000- word  articles 
for  which  he  will  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  a  word. 
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L500,000  COPIES 


An  experiment  made  in  Worcester,  Mass, 
indicated  a  current  national  demand  for 
LIFE  of  over  5,000,000. 

In  the  face  of  that  indicated  demand, 
we  recently  reported  we  could  only 
promise  to  produce  1,000,000  copies  a 
week  now  and  rise  gradually  to  1,500,000 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Why? 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  say 
that  a  total  of  5  or  6,000,000  copies  a 
week  is  the  kind  of  demand  we  can  not 
follow  this  year. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  not  afford  it. 
It  will  be  at  least  a  year  before  income 


from  advertising  is  proportionate  to  cir¬ 
culation.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  multiple -millions- a -week  of  a 
magazine  of  the  character  of  LIFE  would 
be  prohibitive. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  now,  and  will 
be  for  a  long  time,  physically  impossible 
to  produce  any  such  number  of  copies. 
If  the  necessary  paper  order  (/or  LIFE’S 
kind  of  paper)  went  out  tomorrow,  it 
would  take  a  year  to  build  new  plants 
to  fill  it.  And  press  manufacturers  would 
need  even  longer  to  supply  the  required 
record-breaking  order  for  new  types  of 
presses  (/or  LIFE’S  kind  of  printing). 


Meanwhile  LIFE  is  already  a  record-breaking  magazine  and 
advertising  medium.  No  new  magazine  ever  approached  its 
soar  to  a  million  in  three  months.  No  new  magazine  ever  ap¬ 
proached  its  advertising  record,  by  lincige  or  dollar  volume, 
because  advertisers  realize  that  LIFE  is  eagerly  and  thoroughly 
read  by  all  members  of  the  families  in  over  a  million  well-to- 
do  homes. 

The  extraordinary,  proved  selling  power  of  this  all-picture 
advertising  medium  is  largely  explainable  by  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  like  pictures— more  definitely  explained  by  the  fact  that. . . 


PEOPLE  LIKE  LIFE 
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J,  C,  Martin  and  Guild 

Reach  Agreement 

By  a  vote  of  92  to  3,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  this  week 
accepted  an  agreement  offered  by 
John  C.  Martin,  publisher,  providing 
for  a  scale  of  minimiuns  ranging  from 
$45  for  rewrite  men,  artists  and  pho¬ 
tographers,  to  $55  for  experienced 
copy  readers  and  $70  for  assistant 
city-editors,  head  of  the  copy  desk, 
make-up  and  telegraph  editors  and 
other  desk  assistants. 

The  new  scale  of  wages  went  into 
effect  May  3  for  one  year. 

Dismissal  notices  up  to  10  weeks 
after  more  than  nine  years  of  service 
are  provided.  In  its  memorandum 
to  the  guild,  the  management  declared 
that,  “This  dismissal  pay  schedule  will 
not  apply  in  cases  where  the  staff 
member  is  dismissed  for  drunkenness, 
insubordination  or  general  inefficiency, 
or  conduct  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  newspaper.” 

On  the  question  of  recognition  of 
the  guild,  the  managements  said: 
“For  several  years  we  have  recognized 
the  guild  as  the  representative  of  the 
members  of  our  editorial  department 
and  are  willing  to  continue  to  do  so, 
but  a  non-member  shall  have  equal 
rights  with  a  guild  member  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  us  matters  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest” 

The  following  minimums  for  report¬ 
ers  was  agreed  to:  inexperienced, 
$20.00;  after  one  year’s  experience, 

$22.50;  after  two  years’  experience, 

$27.50;  after  three  year’s  experience, 

$32.50;  after  four  years’  experience, 

$37.50. 

The  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
through  its  general  manager,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  has  signed  a  one- 
year  contract  with  the  Yoimgstown 
chapter  of  the  newspaper  guild  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  40-hour,  five-day  week 
for  most  editorial  onployes.  It  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  60  days.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vides  a  $40  minimum  for  news  men 
with  three  years’  experience  and  $25 
a  week  for  beginners.  Severance  pay 
of  one  week  for  each  year  up  to  15 
years  of  service  is  also  provided  with 
special  pay  for  night  work.  Stanley 
Wolfe,  presid«it,  signed  for  the  guild. 

Following  announcement  by  N.  S. 
Clark,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  regional  director  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  that  eligible  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  editorial  employes  in  an 
election  last  week  named  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Newspaper  Guild  as  their 
bargaining  agent  by  a  38-29  vote, 
negotiations  for  a  working  agreement 
were  started  May  3  between  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  management  and  a  guild  com¬ 
mittee. 


boom!  ; 

In  prosperons  Louisville  home 
construction  increased  20%  over  i 
the  first  quarter  of  1936  ...  j 
I  General  construction  permits 
for  March  gained  53%  over  last 
year  .  .  .  Bank  deposits  are  at  a 
new  all-time  high  .  .  .  Eknploy- 
ment  is  20%  to  30%  above  last 
year  .  .  .  Retail  sales  are  break¬ 
ing  records  in  many  stores  .  .  . 
Increase  the  sale  of  your  prod¬ 
uct  in  this  booming  market  thru 
these  effective  media. 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  I 

W  H  A  S 


GUARDING  WORD  ‘LASTEX’ 

Tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  word  “Lastex”  in  advertising  and 
editorial  matter  has  impelled  United 
States  Rubber  Products,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  patented  elastic  yam 
sold  under  the  trade-mark  “Lastex,” 
to  adopt  a  more  stringent  trade-mark 
policy.  ’The  company,  through  Adam¬ 
son  Bros.  Company,  Inc.,  the  sole  dis¬ 
tributor  of  “Lastex”  yams,  now  in¬ 
sists  that  the  word  should  never  be 
used  as  an  adjective  or  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  term  applied  to  a  garment,  a 
material  or  a  process,  but  should  al¬ 
ways  appear  with  an  initial  capital 
and  be  enclosed  within  quotation 
marks.  When  the  word  “Lastex”  is 
displayed  in  advertising  matter,  the 
phrase  “Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.”  should 
appear  also,  dealers  are  informed.  To 
prevent  the  word  “Lastex”  from  slip¬ 
ping  into  the  generic  column,  its 
manufacturers  are  embarking  upon 
an  extensive  trade  and  consiuner  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  its  history. 

DERR  ENDS  RECORD  SERVICE 

J.  David  Stem,  publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  presented  a  check  and  a 
gold  foimtain  pen  to  Col.  Howard 
Derr  at  a  farewell  ceremony  May  6 
when  Derr  retired  after  47  years  of 
service  on  the  paper. 


MERRILL  TO  FLY  PHOTOS 

International  News  Photos  signed 
an  agreement  with  Dick  Merrill, 
Eastern  Airlines  pilot,  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon,  whereby  it  will  act  as  sole 
sales  agent  for  pictures  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  which  he  will  bring  back 
from  England  on  his  round-trip 
trans-Atlantic  flight.  Merrill’s  flight 
has  been  financed  by  personal 
friends,  according  to  reports,  and  he 
is  to  take  off  with  his  co-pilot  from 
New  York  Saturday  or  Sunday  and 
begin  the  return  flight  the  evening 
of  the  coronation.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  his  London  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  pictures  from  several 
British  agencies.  Harry  Baker,  edi¬ 
tor  of  INP,  stated  that  this  in  no  way 
means  his  firm  is  backing  or  pro¬ 
moting  the  flight.  Regular  INP 
prints  will  be  brought  back  the  usual 
way  with  some  on  the  Hindenburg, 
scheduled  to  fly  the  following  day. 


DAILY  RAISES  RATE 

The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 
and  Chronicle  &  News  this  week 
issued  a  new  rate  card,  effective  May 
1,  1938,  increasing  the  flat  rate  for 
general  advertising  from  15  to  16 
cents  an  agate  line. 


USES  SUMMONS*  TECHNlQm  0 

Eknploying  the  svunmons  techniqut 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  t»! 
cently  “served”  summons  on  Chicuo 
used  car  dealers,  to  time  in  on^ 
paper’s  radio  program,  entitled  "TIk 
Courthouse  Reporter.”  ’The  program 
featuring  Willard  Hemsworth,  Herald 
and  Examiner  Criminal  Court  re- 
porter,  is  a  15-minute  broadcast  daily 
over  WJJD.  The  summons  was  served 
“in  the  name  of  the  thousands  of 
prospective  used  car  buyers  in  the 
county  of  Cook.”  Text  of  the  sum- 
mons  urged  used  car  dealers  to  take 
notice  that  the  program  is  being  con- 
ducted  in  their  interests,  noting  the 
innumerable  opportunities  for  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  their  used  car  listings 
in  the  Herald  and  Examiner.  The 
program  is  broadcast  direct  from  the 
Criminal  Court  building,  featuring  a 
series  of  interviews  with  observers, 
witnesses,  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in 
court  cases.  The  summons,  signal  by 
Robert  L.  Shless,  classified  director 
was  prepared  by  Walter  Hecht,  of  fee 
Herald  and  Examiner  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  The  number  on  the  sum-  t 
mons  is  the  paper’s  telephone  num-  ‘ 
ber.  The  entire  set-up  which  followed  j 
the  form  of  an  official  summons  has  7 
caused  much  comment  in  automobile  |i| 
circles.  * 


Business  is  booming  in  the 
prosperous  Fort  Worth  market 


Fort  Worth's 
Frontier 
Fiesta 
Opens 
June  26 


Our  subscribers  in  the  Fort  Worth, 
North  and  West  Texas  marke'irs  have 
money  to  spend  for  their  favorite 
newspaper  and  the  products  adver¬ 
tised  therein.  Reach  them  in  The 

Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram 

MORNING  97,626 


EVENING  79,549 


SUNDAY  117,362 


Coalniied  Daily 

177,175 

(Publisher’s  Statement, 

6  Months  Ending  March  31,  1937) 

“Largest  CircnlatioB  in  Texas” 


Fort  Worth  Star  -  Telegram 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Amon  G.  Carter,  Publisher 

Jap  Newton  Jr.,  National  Advertising  Manager 
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For  YOU,  as  for  the  merchants  in  your  area, 
A  TESTED  BUSINESS-BUILDER! 


National  cotton  week  is  one  of  America’s  out¬ 
standing  selling  events.  It  arouses  widespread  public  interest 
in  everything  made  of  cotton  —  gives  the  stores  a  unique 
opportunity  to  stage  profitable  promotions — opens  the  way  to 
increased  local  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 


During  the  week  of  May  31- June  5,  thousands 
of  stores  will  be  tying  in  with  National  Cotton 
Week,  featuring  a  great  variety  of  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts — dress  goods  and  decorative  fabrics  for  the 
home;  hot  weather  apparel  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  summer  suits,  slacks,  shirts,  ties  and  under¬ 
wear  for  men  and  boys;  infants’  wear;  sheets, 
towels,  draperies,  awnings,  etc. 

Help  the  stores  in  your  territory  to  get  the 
most  out  of  National  Cotton  Week.  Remind  them 
that  they  can  secure  free  from  The  Cotton-Textile 
Institute  the  official  Cotton  Week  poster,  as  well 
as  mats  of  the  poster  design  in  single  and  double 
newspaper  column  widths.  Remind  them  that 
“Here’s  How,”  a  booklet  filled  with  usable  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  suggestions,  is  also  available 
to  them  free  of  charge. 

Remind  the  stores,  too,  that  mats  of  complete 
retail  advertisements  and  other  selling  helps  for 
National  Cotton  Week,  are  available  both  from 
their  regular  merchandise  sources  and  from  such 
organizations  as  Vincent  Edwards  &  Co.,  Metro 
Associated  Service,  Meyer  Both  Co.,  McCall 
Corp.,  etc.* 

*  For  detailed  list  see  back  cover  of  “Here’s  How” 


The  COnON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 
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PERIL  IN  ADVERTISING’S 
GROWTH— LUCE 

(Continued  front  page  14) 


vice  as  to  how  he  can  advertise  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  true  standards  of 
journalism. 

"When  he  takes  himself  seriously  as 
a  critic  of  the  press,  and  when  he 


^  ...  ij  «  •  makes  his  client  take  him  seriously 

The  pre^nt  crisis  m  world  affairs  journalist 

IS  a  crisis  in  Joi^nalism.  Fundamen-  criticism  with  respect  rather 

tally  and  at  bottom  the  reason  why  annoyance-then  the  advertising 

the  modem  dictatorsh^  are  unspeak-  counsellor  will  also  think  seriously  of 
able  IS  not  merely  because  of  their  copy-in  print 

murders  and  their  concentration 

camps  and  their  tre^on  trials.  Men  ^  indirectly 

can  fight  that  kind  of  tyranny.  They  ” 


can  fight  that  kind  of  tyranny.  They  Me." 

have  fought  It  before  and  overcome  Anderson?  speaking  as  a  spe¬ 
lt.  The  reason  why  the  modern  d^c-  ^  advertising 

tatorships  are  unsi^akable  is  tiiat  pointers  on  appeals  to  the  pub- 

Aey  corrupt  the  Jrom  wiAm^  j.  ^^JTth  witty  com- 

They  suppress  truth.  They  lead  slow-firing  wisecracks  that 

men  by  lies  and  fraud  to  desire  and  chuckles  from  his  audience, 

acquiesce  in  their  own  enslavement. 

And  how  is  this  corruption  brought  ..Th/^hit'  plays  of  this  season,  oddly  enouRh, 
about?  By  the  destruction  of  jour-  J^uggest  a  single  idea — not  a  very  new  idea, 
nalism.  and  significant  merely  in  the  unanimity  of  its 

expression.  It  is  simply  that  money  isn’t 
“’True  Poison  of  Our  Timm'*  everything.  I  have  concluded  from  the  eco- 
•‘This  is  the  true  poison  of  our  time,  "omic  experts  that  it  may  not  even  be  money. 
.  ,  1  4.  A«.4.u  A««,J  This  IS  no  revival  of  the  Pollyanna  attitude. 

And  Its  only  antidote  is  truth.  A^d  3,,^ 


"True  Poison  of  Our  Timm" 
‘‘This  is  the  true  poison  of  our  time. 
And  its  only  antidote  is  truth.  And 


not  only  truth  m  a  laboratory,  but  more  closely  at  the  values  they  want;  it  may 
truth  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Un-  mean  that  they  are  no  longer  deceive<l  by  the 
less  the  facts,  the  significant  facts,  the  hocus-pocus  of  high-pressure  claptrap, 
difficult,  complicated  facts  of  indus-  "I  <l“n’t  know  what’s  happened  to  our  old 
try  and  finance  and  poUtics  are  put  !»«;  8o-^“er,  unless  he’s  on  a  sit-down 

before  the  people,  the  people  cannot  recently. 

govern  themselves  in  an  industrial  so-  -jj  concludes  from  all 

ciety.  And  if  they  cannot  govern  this  that  he  might  just  as  well  take  his  time 
themselves,  the  inevitable  consequence  and  enjoy  life  if  he  can,  because  it’s  the  only 
will  be  dictatorship  and  slavery.  '>**•  hecofe  a  different  sort  of 

‘‘In  so  far  as  the  press-that-gives- 

.  .  1  a  wi-  •  Rentier  way  of  things;  he  may  rebel  violently 

the-people-what-they-want  is  a  pre^  vulgar  and  rowdy  intrusion  of  his  home 

which  does  not  give  the  people  their  hy  amplified  salesmen  doing  their  little  errands 
political  daily  bread — their  essential  on  the  kilocycles,  that  he  wouldn’t  tolerate  at 


by  amplified  salesmen  doing  their  little  errands 
<in  the  kilocycles,  that  he  wouldn’t  tolerate  at 


and  necessary  information — it  is  an  his  ffon*  <ioor.  Most  of  you  have,  for  years, 
unsuccessful  press.  persuaded  our  simple  rompatrim  to  use  taste 

**  w  j  J  T  4.  u  4.1.  ww...  ‘**'d  discrimination,  and  to  insist  on  quality, 

And  you  and  I  must  share  the  re-  education  by  advertising 

sponsibillty.  ^  is  l»cginning  to  show  results.” 

“The  advertisers  of  America  today 

are  inextricably  involved  with  the  Business  Must  "Sell”  Public 
ethical  and  cultural  standards  of  the  Mr.  Moley’s  theme  was  that  busi- 


Can't  Sacrifice  Press  Freedom 

“Obviously  any  proposal  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  excellence  of  the  press  by 
sacrificing  its  freedom  or  subjecting 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  13-15  —  Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  14-15 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  spring  convention,  Chick- 
asha. 

May  14-15 — Annual  Adver¬ 
tising  Affiliation  convention, 
Elrie,  Pa. 

May  17-18-19  — S.N.P.A.  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Arling¬ 
ton,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

May  18-19  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  convention. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  20-22  —  Catholic  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  24  -  June  1  —  Georgia 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention 
and  Havana  trip,  starting  from 
Adel. 

May  25-27 — Proprietary  Assn, 
annual  convention,  Hotel  Bilt- 
more.  New  York  City. 

May  28-29  —  Third  annual 
Pamsylvania  Press  Conference, 
State  College,  Pa. 


American  press.  It  is  not  too  much  ness  needs  to  convince  the  public  that 
to  say  that  the  fate  of  Western  civili-  it  is  deserving  of  confidence.  He  criti-  'gil!; 
zation  can  be  influenced  by  the  indi-  cized  the  Administration  for  still  g 
vidual  and  collective  behavior  of  “playing  the  part  of  avenging  angel  B 
American  advertisers  in  the  next  ten  rather  than  that  of  a  mediating  and  g 
years.  unifying  force,"  and  added  some  g 

“The  American  press  is  today  by  sharp  terms  such  as  “new  and  fan-  J 
all  comparative  standards,  excellent,  tastic”  legislation,  the  “Robinson-  1 
And  it  is  not  a  contradiction  for  me  Patman  monstrosity,”  and  “that  in-  § 
tc  say  that  there  is  perhaps  more  credible  child  of  caprice,  the  Supreme  B 
hope  in  the  American  press  than  in  Court  bill.”  Excerpts:  1 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  “You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  the  past  B 

in  our  ^ucational  system  or  in  Hoi-  f**  X'ats  the  public  hasn’t  believed  that  the  m 

lywood  or  in  any  other  institution  in  business  see  beyond  the  profit  mo-  m 

the  worldl-more  hope  for  turning  ^  portentous  and  profoundly  disturb-  I 

back  the  darkness  which  walks  upon  faejor — Ihis  ebb  and  flow  of  nublic  belief.  = 


when.  I’m  told,  everything  seemed  rosy,  and 
suddenly,  one  morning,  people  just  quit  buying, 
“I  am  not  suggesting  that  some  day  this  may 
happen  to  political  leaders  whose  activities 
have  causetl  .some  of  you  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  I  really  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  as¬ 
sume  anything  except  the  supreme  ability  of 
.some  of  them  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  (leoplc.  Your  job 
and  the  job  of  business  is  to  restore  the  broken 
fragments  of  public  belief  in  the  integrity  of 
business  and  in  its  broad  social  usefulness  to 
the  future  development  of  a  well-ordered, 
democratic  America.  Your  job  is  to  see  that 
American  business  is  believed.  Because  when 
it  is  believed,  politicians  are  going  to  praise, 
foster  and  encourage  it,  not  use  it  as  a  whip¬ 


ping  boy  to  divert  attention  from  the  miii^iM 
of  politicians  and  of  government. 

“Now  you  can’t  succeed  in  this  task  if  .gg 
haven’t  an  essentially  good  case.  If  buiiiKu 
is  rotten  at  heart,  all  of  your  magic  will  fjj^ 
But  if  you  have  a  case  and  have  some  of 
the  rudiments  of  magic,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  look  forward  to  an  era 
of  productivity  and  progress.  I  believe  that 
business  has  a  good  case,  that  the  system— call  ” 
it  capitalist,  or  profit,  or  profit-and-los»—  r 
under  which  it  operates,  has  proved  that  it  U  ^ 
essentially  sound.  It  is  true  that  it  needed  a  I 
series  of  major  operations  three  or  four  years  I 
ago.  What  was  done  by  government  in  UJi  | 
19.14  and,  in  part,  in  1935  may  have  been  ! 
painful,  but  was  generally  salutary.”  E 

ROSENWALD  FELLOWSHIPS  \ 

Southern  newspaper  men  recently 
awarded  fellowships  under  the  Rosen- 
wald  fund  include  Ralph  Emenoo, 
sports  editor,  Atlanta  Constitutioi; 
James  Soule  Rope,  assistant  managiH, 
editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
Buck,  associate  editor,  MontgomtMk 
(Ala.)  Advertiser.  They  were  amosi||« 
ninetem  white  men  of  the  South  wWi 
“expect  to  make  their  careers  in 
South  and  were  awarded  fellowsUpi 
averaging  $1500,  made  possible  bylB 
late  Julius  Rosenwald.  ^ 

ST.  LOUIS  ITU  >^S  RISE  4 

St,  Louis,  Mo.,  May  4— Printers  em-' 
ployed  by  the  three  St.  Louis  ne«s*t 
papers  and  imion  job  houses  will  is# 
ceive  wage  increases  effective  Junsl 
imder  renewed  agreements  negotistli 
with  employers.  Newspaper  prints^ 
were  granted  weekly  increases  ci 
$2.50,  effective  June  1  and  an  addU 
tional  $1.25  next  Dec.  1,  bringing  tlgj 
day  scale  to  $50  for  a  five-day  weik.^ 
The  night  scale  will  be  $54.17  a  week.’ 

LEECH  JOINS  CHICAGO  NEWS 

Harper  Leech  has  resigned  as  chid 
editorial  writer,  Memphis  Commerckl 
Appeal  to  return  to  the  Chicago  Doily 
News  as  a  columnist. 


lywood  or  in  any  other  institution  in  buiiness  see  beyond  the  profit  mo- 

the  world-more  hope  for  turning  ''"j,  ^  portentous  and  profoundly  disturb- 

bsck  the  darkness  wnicn  wallu  upon  jjjg  factor — this  ebb  and  flow  of  public  belief, 
us.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so.  Usually  we  are  able  to  deceive  ourselves  up 
for  it  is  precisely  on  or  within  the  to  the  end.  Perhai)s  that  is  because  all  people 
American  press  that  the  decisive  bat-  P«sttions  of  power  and  influence  are  sur- 
tle  is  likely  to  be  fought.  7  “f  ‘ruth,  but,  by 


in  positions  of  power  and  influence  are  sur¬ 
rounded  not  by  ministers  of  truth,  but,  by 
‘yes  men.’ 

“In  any  case,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
phenomenon.  Suddenly,  one  fine  morning,  a 
man  or  a  political  party  or  a  governing  class 
or  a  business  wakes  up  to  discover  the  dev¬ 
astating  fact  that  nobody  believes  in  him  or 
it  any  more,  that  the  thing  called  good  will  is 


it  to  any  rigid  system  of  control  gone.  It  vanishes  like  the  Florida  iKorn, 

would  be  contrary  to  all  my  thought 

and  feeling.  We  may  indeed  look  to  1  ¥j 

the  sense  of  responsibility  which  al-  I  .  . 

ready  exists  in  various  organizations  A  A  yoU  are,  or  anticipate, 
such  as  publishers  associations,  press  a;__  « 

associations  and  guilds  and  we  may  appropriating  advertising 

hope  that  their  awareness  may  in-  monies  in  Australia  and 
crease  as  the  nature  of  the  long  crisis 

becomes  clear.  But  above  all  our  NeW  Zealand,  read 
hope  must  lie  in  the  conscience  of 

every  man  who  finds  himself  involved  NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
at  any  point  with  the  American  press. 

And  I  suggest  that  this  decrees  a  new  Thg  ^niy  journal  covering  the 
conception  of  the  advertising  agency,  ..  7... 

a  new  role  which  the  advertising  activities  of  advertising,  publish- 
counsellor  is  called  upon  to  play  as  ing  and  printing  in  these  terri- 
a  professional  man  of  brains  and  of  . 
conscience.  tones. 

“In  thirty  or  forty  years  the  adver-  ^ 

tising  agency  has  created  the  art  and  NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

technique  of  advertising.  It  has  taught  •  1  di  j 

the  manufacturers  how  to  advertise.  Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St« 
Perhaps  now,  in  a  new  sense,  and  not  gvimucv  a  i  tc'I'd  4 1  i  a 

solely  in  the  profit-sense,  the  indi-  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

vidual  advertising  counsellor  must  be  Publish^  Monthly — Subicription  Rate 
prepared  to  offer  to  the  advertiser  ad- 


pamiiiiiiiiiiijiiii  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 


Ml*.  Publisher: 


Wouldn^t  it  be  a  relief  for  you  to  have  an  assistant  upon 
whose  shoulders  you  could  place  the  entire  burden  of 
the  management  of  your  property? 

Such  a  man  . . .  one  that  was  long  identified  (in  fact,  for 
15  years)  with  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  newspapers 
in  a  major— and  ^active”— executive  capacity  will  soon 
be  available.  (His  period  of  temporary  employment 
will  culminate  shortly.) 

As  assistant  to  the  publisher,  he  was  in  complete  charge 
of  administration  .  .  .  and,  incidentally,  finances,  invest* 
ments,  budgets,  taxes,  real  estate,  insurance,  accounting, 
etc. 

So  thoroughly  does  he  know  the  newspaper  business 
that  he  is  often  called  upon  to  hdp  solve  operating 
matters  and  make  appraises  for  contemplated  reorgan* 
izations. 

He  is  of  old  colonial  stock,  48  years  of  age  .  .  .  mentally 
alert  and  physically  sound.  His  references  are  beyond 
question.  Salary  .  .  .  well,  it’s  not  prohibitive. 

Complete  details  will  be  cheerfully  supplied  .  . .  and  your 
confidence  will  not  be  violated. 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mqr. 
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emphasizes  value 
OF  CARRIER  WORK 

Prt,ident  Seubert  of  Standard  Oil 
(lad.)  Di»cu»»e»  Importance  of 
Training,  Baaed  on  Own  Ex¬ 
perience — Carrier  Praised 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
iTALUE  of  newspaper  boy  carrier 
\  training  was  voiced  by  Edward 
G  SiDBraT,  president  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  in  an  interview 
^tb  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 


Preoident  Edward  G.  Seubert  of  Stan- 
(kd  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  a  former 
Srimse  carrier  boy,  disrusaes  news¬ 
paper  delivery  work  with  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  boy. 

Mr.  Scubert's  comments  are  particu- 
kly  noteworthy  because  he  speaks 
from  experience.  When  he  was  12 
years  old  he  delivered  papers  for  the 
old  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  his 
home  town  newspaper.  It  was  his 
6rst  job  and  it  paid  him  $1.50  a  week. 
He  held  the  job  for  three  years. 

*  Looking  back  on  his  boyhood  ex¬ 
perience  and  relating  his  early  train¬ 
ing  to  his  present  executive  position, 
Mr.  Seubert  said: 

"Fifty  years  ago  there  was  more 
work  to  be  done  than  there  were 
people  to  do  it.  The  12-hour  day 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  in¬ 
dustry.  And  it  was  considered  a  very 
wholesome  and  educational  thing  for 
strong  boys  to  get  up  in  the  early 
morning  and  carry  newspapers  on  a 
route.  For  boys  in  good  health,  a 
ranier  job  is  probably  still  a  very 
wholesome  thing.  It  teaches  them  re- 
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sponsibility.  It  causes  them  to  disci¬ 
pline  themselves,  because  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  get  up  before  the  cold,  gray 
dawn  and  tramp  several  miles  de¬ 
livering  papers.  The  discipline  they 
thereby  learn  early  in  life  is  bound 
to  be  useful  to  them  in  accustoming 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
other  difficult  things  in  later  life.” 

Turning  to  the  question  of  a  child 
labor  amendment,  Mr.  Seubert  said: 
“There  is  a  great  deal  of  inclination 
abroad  to  look  upon  child  employ¬ 
ment  as  fraught  with  dangers  for  so¬ 
ciety,  both  in  its  effect  upon  the  health 
of  children  and  in  its  economic  ef¬ 
fect  in  putting  them  in  competition 
with  grown  men  and  women.  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  genera! 
purpose  and  intent  of  child  labor  leg¬ 
islation,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
jeopardize  it  in  any  way  or  question 
it  in  any  way  by  urging  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  an  exception  as  regards  news¬ 
paper  carriers  and  newspaper  boys,  no 
matter  how  beneficial  I  think  that 
kind  of  early  business  training  and 
early  discipline  may  be  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  concerned.” 

He  added:  “I  believe  most  of  the 
boys  who  work  for  newspapers  find 
in  that  work  an  excellent  means  of 


keeping  out  of  mischief  and  of  getting 
an  early  start  toward  ability  to  take 
care  of  themselves  properly  in  life.” 

Three  Publishers  and 

Daily  Win  Awards 

Three  publishers  and  a  newspa¬ 
per  were  awarded  medals  of  honor 
May  6  for  “distinguished  service  in 
journalism”  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  as  a  feature  of  the  28th  annual 
Journalism  week  program  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Winners  of  the  annual  awards  were 
W.  J.  Sewall,  publisher,  Carthage 
(Mo.)  Press  and  former  president  of 
Missouri  Press  Association;  Harry  E. 
Rasmussen,  publisher,  Austin  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  former  student  of  the 
school  of  journalism,  and  Dietrick 
Lamade,  publisher,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picay- 
une  won  the  newspaper  award. 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Dean 
Frank  L.  Martin  of  the  school  of 
journalism. 

In  selecting  Sewall  for  the  honor, 
the  university  cited  him  “for  unre¬ 
mitting  exemplification  of  that  sane, 
solid  type  of  journalism  that  places 


service  above  sensationalism,  persua¬ 
sion  above  power,  and  character  above 
profit;  for  giving  in  cumulatively 
powerful  measure  his  best  thought, 
untiring  efforts  and  high  ideals  to  his 
community;  for  sponsoring  with  quiet 
effectiveness  his  commimity’s  finest 
accomplishments;  for  keeping  out  of 
his  area  exploiters  and  retarding  in¬ 
fluences;  for  extending  through  his 
newspaper  a  distinguished  personal¬ 
ity  which  has  been  kept  alert  and 
broad  through  travel,  study  and  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.” 

Rasmussen  was  cited  for  “unusual 
enterprise  and  editorial  judgment”  in 
conducting  the  Herald. 

Lamade  was  praised  for  “extraordi¬ 
nary  vision,  business  acumen,  cour¬ 
ageous  persistence  and  practical  ideal¬ 
ism”  in  building  without  capital  a 
national  publication  of  550,000  circu¬ 
lation  against  the  odds  of  being  the 
son  of  an  immigrant  and  having  but 
three  and  a  half  years  of  formal 
schooling. 

The  Times-Picayune  was  cited  espe¬ 
cially  for  “upholding  honest  elections 
and  honest,  efficient  government  and 
for  fighting  political  corruption”  with 
its  recent  campaign  for  honest  elec¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans. 


r 


UP  STATE  market  on  the  UP  is  Albany  and  the  Capital 
District!  Infallible  indices  are  surveys  showing  high  per 
capita  purchasing  power,  income,  savings.  Bright  spots  are 
the  current  building  boom,  the  tojiward  trend  in  retail  trade, 
six  thousand  state  employes  who  know  no  economic  slack! 
Prime  prospects  the  people  of  Albany  and  the  Capital  District 
— for  your  advertising! 

Advertisers’  entrance  to  this  market  is  our  Back  Door!  For 
through  this  scarred  steel  portal,  daily  dented  deeper  by 
delivery  trucks,  pass  [lapers  fresh  from  the  press — bundles  of 
complete  Cajiital  District  coverage — CERTAIN  CIRCULA¬ 
TION,  new  born ! 

If  your  business  can  stand  a  boost  (and  what  business  can’t?), 
consider  this  Capital  Market!  Consider  too,  the  complete 
Capital  District  coverage  of  this  Capital  Combination! 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  •  Albany  Evening  News 
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J.  P.  McKinney  and  Sons,  Representative 
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How  IVewspaper 
Advertising  Works 


ity.  The  advertiser  who  follows  the 
technique  of  editors  and  reporters, 
gets  from  two  to  five  times  the  daily 
readers  as  does  the  average  advertiser. 
Of  this,  there  is  now  ample  proof. 


Then  list  half  a  dozen  of  your 
attractive  frocks  for  younger  wo 
Give  prices  and  keep  them  low. 
should  do  the  trick. 


kepul 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Eaek  week  an  advertising  claMlfieatlen  will  be  analfsed  in  theae  celamaa. 
Slnee  praetleally  all  advertlalng  finally  centara  on  a  retail  oatlet,  tkeoo 
atndiea  should  ^  of  equal  Interest  to  national  aa  well  aa  local  advertlsora. 


No.  i:t.  Newspaper  Advertising  t'opy 


Help  for  Beginners 

Many  advertisers,  in  fact  most  ad¬ 
vertisers,  should  be  thought  of 
as  beginners,  when  the  publisher 
starts  his  educational  campaign  on 
how  to  write  copy  for  his  newspaper. 
Spending  large  sums  for  newspaper 
space  is  not  proof  that  the  advertiser 
knows  how  to  write  copy.  Treat  them 


(Questions  of  general  interest  to  a.ivtrti 
will  be  answered  in  this  column  eaeh 


NEW  W.  VA.  COMPANY  FOB 


Fayetteville  Newipaperi,  Inc.,  to  Pd 
lioh  Beth  Paper*  in  City 


foUotctnt 

jiljitiuwc 

joiition,” 
1336,  and  i 
ei*n»«9 
f,  Owens: 


There  is  a 

the  Dart 


growing  suspicion  on  exhibits  to  prove  his  convictions;  just  ^s  beginners,  start^ 


the  part  of  many  advertisers,  “word  of  mouth”  reports. 


desk  on  the  editorial  floor — they  will 


that  each  advertising  medium  de-  Meager  as  is  this  information,  it  is  f^oughtfidness 

serves  special  copy,  hand-tailored  for  something,  and  his  sales  records  prove  with  better  copy  and  mcreased  Image, 
the  medium.  Since  printed  words  are  that  it  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  get  National  Sale 

used  by  magazines,  billboards,  news-  a  lot  of  business.  *  iV-oco 


Fayette  Tribune- Journal,  a  WoodvJ 
Publication,  and  the  Fayette  Dm' 
crat,  owned  by  C.  E.  Mahan,  Jr  r  ***  r  ^ 
Fayetteville,  and  other  Fayette  co^-. 
ty  business  men.  in  the  regi 


papers  and  direct  mail  advertisers,  a  .  i»  .  i 

quick  survey  of  three  of  these  media  The  Agency  Problem 
is  made  first.  VNISCUSSIONS  the 


A  FEW  successes  built  from  these 
ideas  make  fine  selling  ammimi- 


Billboards  agency  officiab  discloses  a  growing 

Long  copy  cannot  be  used  on  inter^t  in  “how  to  hand-teilor  adver- 
boards.  Therefore,  the  advertiser  I'smg  for  newspapers.  In  many  m- 


ISCUSSIONS  the  past  two  years  tion  for  your  national  representaUves. 
with  more  than  300  advertising  •  •  • 

icy  officials  discloses  a  growing  .Autos  on  Time — Why  Not  Clothing? 
rest  in  “how  to  hand-tailor  adver-  QUESTION — Brockton  business  men 

ig”  for  newspapers.  In  many  in-  seem  averse  to  buying  clothing  on  my 


relies  on  art  work  and  usually  a  stances  their  national  copy  is  little  monthly  payment  plan.  How  can  I 


slogan  or  very  short  trick  phrase  to  "^ore  than  revamped  magazine  copy,  break  down  their  prejudice? 


nail  down  his  sales  argument. 


Putting  it  another  way — copy  is  keyed  Brockton,  Mass. 


to  magazines,  then  shortened  and  ANSWER  —  Most 


Magazines 


adapted  to  newspapers,  with  a  sched-  dream  of  paying  cash  for  an  automo- 


— — 7 - ’ - -  -  TOur..i  ;  tks  reel 

ty  busmess  men.  j!  "f  u- 

The  new  company  will  publiih  |  ^*Ae  f 
semi-weekly  from  the  new  pW  d  j 
the  Fayette  Tribune,  built  a  yearag<|  « 

Roy  H.  Johnson  will  continue  as  ea-i  m 
eral  manager  of  the  new  company  sail  Sl^^cin 
as  editor  of  the  Fayette  Triburd  , 
whUe  C.  E.  Mahan  wiU  be  editor  ^  iTin  | 
the  Democrat  Boyd  Graham  fot|  j 

merly  of  the  Charleston  DaUy  Miil  JJ^nt 
advertising  staff,  has  been  named  td-l  •  ,  fact 
vertising  manager  of  the  new  Fay^  x™  yj,h( 
Newspapers,  Incorporated.  Each  pal  ^  presei 
per  will  retain  its  political  identity,  f 


By  and  large,  most  magazine  ads  insertions  that  is  seldom  more  bile,  a  new  furnace,  or  a  country 

are  much  longer  than  newspaper  f 


ads,  the  supposition  being  that  the  ™ 


magazine  lives  much  longer  and  is  ® 


read  more  leisurely. 


Why  Should  Newspaper  Copy 
Be  Different? 


pointing  out  the  many  fields  in  which 
time  payments  are  the  rule.  Stress 
the  quality  of  your  clothing. 


Direct  Mail 

An  examination  of  any  successful 
mail  order  campaign — direct  ad- 


^NE  of  the  most  enlightening  and  Catching  Earlv  Diners 
W  helpful  things  t^t  newspapers  QUESTIOn'-How  can 


mail  order  campaign-direct  ad-  might  do  is  this:  Invite  to  the  news  tn 

vertising — ^proves  that  most  of  them  desk  each  day  small  groups  of  adver-  ^  -  ^ 


used  a  great  many  words. 


rant?  After  7  P.M.  we  get  our  share 


tisers,  say  five  at  a  time  Let  them  ^rade,  but  between  5:30  and  7 

sit  there  for  an  hour  and  watch  the  _ _ _ _ u.  „  t _ _ _  d  t 


Newspaper  Copy  copy  readers,  city  editor,  telegraph 

Take  any  fifty  display  ads  in  your  editor,  sports  editor  and  reporter  sift, 
paper  just  as  they  come,  count  all  analyze  and  finally  release  dozens  of 


sxi  mere  lor  a.,  nour  waicn  u.e  ^  stragglers.  B.  L., 

copy  readers,  city  editor,  telegraph  j^mestown,  N.  Y. 


ANSWER — Offer  a  rush  service  to 


the  words  and  divide  by  50 — the  aver¬ 
age  will  be  about  60  words.  If  fifty  groups  of  agency  copy  writers,  ac-  evemng  moxion  pic- 

advertisers  or  500  regular  display  ad-  count  executives  and  the  owners  of  Promise  them  double  quick 

vertisers  average  60  words  per  ad,  agencies  to  go  through  the  same  ex-  service  and  route  their  orders  spe- 
this  gives  you  a  base  on  which  to  perience.  Within  a  month  you  would  so  that  they  can  eat  at  leasure. 

build  an  ad  for  a  newspaper.  see  a  change  in  the  copy  your  adver-  Marriage 

tisers  prepare  for  your  paper.  Head-  /->TrE,e»rT/->»r  t  j  i  •  > 

„  -ii  u  u  J  -11  u  QUESTION — I  deal  m  womens 

Frequency  lines  will  be  newsheads,  copy  will  be  ^  1  ^ 

>JOW  check  all  local  advert^g  more  descriptiv^who,  what,  why,  ture  women  are  good,  but  I  don’t  gei 
IM  contracts  and  ascertain  the  “fre-  where  to  get  it  will  appear  in  the 

quency  of  msertion  ideas  of  all  your  ads,  and  the  co^  will  attract  thou-  gj-oup.  How  can  I  appeal  to  girls 
local  advertisers.  If  your  paper  is  sands  of  interested  shoppers  and  buy-  r  .  gt  vears  of  ave’  M  I 


news  stories.  Then,  invite  small  ^ho  stay  downtown  to  see 


first  run  of  the  evening”  motion  pic- 
ures.  Promise  them  double  quick 


build  an  ad  for  a  newspaper. 


EDITION  RAN  200  PAGES  “  ^  ’ 

The  Detroit  Times  set  records  Mil 
2  when  it  issued  a  200-page  new^'l 
per,  84  pages  of  which  were  devoteil 
to  “100  Years  of  Michigan  Statehoofl 
in  which  it  related  in  picture  saii  ^ 
story  the  10  decades  of  progress  sinal  ^ 
Michigan  was  admitted  as  the  2^1  SLi  rei 
state  of  the  Union  on  Jan.  26,  I®  f  pwtT in  tl 
The  edition  also  carried  the  greatey^  '«f 
volume  of  advertising  ever  publisheil 
in  its  Sunday  paper  and  was  said  i  t  * 

have  the  greatest  circulation  in  tbt  ooIt.  Smi 
newspaper’s  history.  ^naled  th 

- — - —  (icritic  par 

43  CARRIERS  SAW  CIRCUS 

Missacbusi 

Forty- three  Union  City  (N.  l\\  kniewn 
Hudson  Dispatch  carriers  were  th'.  okich  put 
guests  of  that  newspaper  April  Hi 
when  they  visited  the  Bamum  i 


Frequency 


when  they  visited  the  Bamum  i 
Bailey  Circus  at  Madison  Sqtm|  Quite  si 
Garden,  New  Yoidc.  The  boys  Wer^^  irounds  0 
transported  by  special  busses.  Thornii  “•  oi  •lx 


Meegan  is  circulation  manager. 


local  advertisers. 


average,  you  will  probably  find  less  ers 


than  one  per  cent  of  your  customers 
who  are  in  the  paper,  every  day  in 
the  year.  Two  per  cent  may  be  six- 


If  the  newspaper  publisher  at¬ 
tempted  to  hold  his  readers  with  mag¬ 
azine  ideas,  he  would  soon  find  a 


day-a-week  users.  Five  per  cent  are  drop  in  circulation.  Newspapers  are 
in  five  times  a  week,  but  more  than  not  only  different  in  size  and  format. 


my  snare  ot  trade  trom  the  younger 
group.  How  can  I  appeal  to  girls 
from  18  to  25  years  of  age?  M.  L., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

ANSWER — Most  girls  are  interested 
in  marriage.  Why  not  capitalize  on 
that?  Run  an  ad  which  starts  like 
this: 


Give  Yoursell  a  Break, 
Mr.  Employer— 


80  per  cent  will  be  found  to  be  “once  they  are  keyed  into  a  tempo  that  is  Interested  in  Marriage?  Read  This 


a  week”  or  less,  users  of  your  space,  iar  beyond  any  other  known  advertis-  If  you  are  interested  in  marriage, 


How  Often  Should  Ads  Run?  T  ^ 

,  J  .  ^  J  bright,  sharp  and  brightly  written  as 

F  the  average  ad  w  to  be  60  words  news  columns  themselves.  Here- 
long,  and  say  150  Imes  m  size,  secret  of  newspaper  superior- 


ing  medium.  For  this  reason  alone,  your  frock  or  dress  is  important.  Look 
newspaper  ads  sho^d  be  just  as  like  a  candidate— not  like  the  average. 


what  chance  has  the  advertiser  to  get 
him  money  back  and  build  his  busi¬ 
ness,  if  he  runs  one  ad  a  week  for  a 
solid  year?  Would  returns  be  greater 
if  he  appeared  twice  a  week?  Could 
he  justify  six  ads  a  week — 900  lines 
total  weekly  and  about  45,000  lines 
a  year? 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  becoming  inquisitive  about 
just  such  questions:  “What  shall  I 
say — how  many  words  are  necessary 
— what  size  ad  is  economical — and 
how  often  should  I  run?” 


Here  are  some  dresses 
designed  to  attract 
the  masculine  eye.  .  . 


The  next  time  you  start  fishisf 
through  that  stack  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  mi- 
expected  vacancy  on  your  stifi, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  yo« 
worrying. 


DRY  MATS 


We,  too,  have  applications  oa 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  cons- ' 
try — and  through  investigatiooi 
we  know  what  past  and  presaM 
emplo3rers  think  of  the  work  oi 
our  registrants. 


Should  the  Newspaper  Know 
the  Answers? 

ONE  quite  successful  advertising 
director  of  an  Elastern  city  paper 
believes  the  advertiser  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  copy  and  size;  he,  the 
newspaper  official,  is  sure  that  six 
ads  a  week  are  better  than  five,  four, 
three,  two,  or  one.  His  proof  is  based 
on  many  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  He  has  no  charts,  records  or 


FLEX  dry  mats  take  and  retain  a  deep  impression  of 
halftone  and  Ben  Day  screen  dots.  They  give  you 
plenty  of  detail  .  .  .  plenty  of  color  in  heavy  solids 
.  .  .  clean  highlights  and  clean  middle  tones.  As  a 
result  of  low-pressure  molding,  FLEX  dry  mats 
are  easy  on  delicate  line  work,  porous  slugs,  etc., 
and  this  feature,  too,  promotes  good  plating  and 
good  presswork.  Samples  furnished  upon  request. 


Newspaper  man.  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  pubhatf 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down — The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 


So,  give  yourself  a  break  lit- 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wire- 


The  Personnel  Burea* 

of  Sigma  Dolto  CM 


Chicago— 35  L  Waeltar  Drive 
Lo*  Angela* — 23|7  Taviot  SE 


VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 


'.’ortheast,  there  was  almost  unanimous  silence. 

It  is  this  intellectual  collapse  of  the  Re-  KyUett  tiCaaS  AtSt.  Ur  Oil  P 
>ublican  party  that,  to  those  who  have  some 

inderstanding  of  the  need  of  a  two-party  Oil  oUSltlCSS  tOpCr  jtUuy 
ystem  in  democratic  government,  is  the  worst  JJ.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Com- 
eature  of  the  recent  campaigns.  Tliose  who  pany,  Philadelphia  adverUsing  agency, 
oolc  superficially  at  the  figures  in  the  election  f.  i.  j  i.  n  r 

otals  may  conclude  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  has  been  named  by  F.  L..  Ihomson, 

toosevelt  has  been  reduced  numerically  to  president  of  A.B.C.,  as  chairman  of  a 
legiigible  proportions.  Actually,  the  change  special  committee  of  eight  qualified 
)f  one  voter  in  10  would  lift  the  opposition  members  of  the  board,  including  two 
o  a  very  dangerous  level.  There  would  be  no  „  members  two  aeencv  mem- 

lerious  difficulty  in  building  a  formidable  op-  aaveruser  memoers,  iwo  agency  mem 

losition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  in  thus  preserv-  bers  and  four  business  paper  mem— 
ng  the  two-party  system  in  effectual  form,  if  bers,  to  investigate  the  desirability 
here  were  intelligence  in  the  leadership  of  the  and  feasibility  of  auditing  the  “cir- 
Republican  party.  Bm  the  bald  and  “"var-  tulations  of  business  papers  having 
lushed  fact  is  that  the  intellect  of  the  Re-  ,  *u  „  en 

publican  party  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  its  'f^s  than  50  per  cent  paid  subscrip- 

tntire  history.  tions. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  whatever  opposi-  The  other  commmittee  men  are  F. 
lion  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  invite  as  his  policies  p  Davis,  General  Electric  Company; 
»re  discloseil  must  come  bom  the  Democratic  Griffiths,  Socony- Vacuum  Oil 

party,  as  was  the  case  in  1933.  And.  it  ^  y  tt 

evoked,  this  opposition  will  have  influence  in  Company;  D.  J.  Han^n,  Domestic 
1937  as  it  had  in  1933.  But  obviously  the  op-  Engineering;  J.  S.  Hildreth,  Chilton 
position  of  a  Carter  Glass  must  fail  of  its  Company;  H.  E.  McCandless,  Sim- 
full  force  if  the  natural  political  opposition  mons-Boardman  Company;  A.  W. 

!n  fsea'^rc:nU:d  expel eZ:.  ‘ll^e  r1-  Morrison,  McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing 
publican  opposition  is  so  stupid  that  it  cannot  Company  and  Rodger  U  Wensley,  G. 
understand  why  Carter  Glass’s  opposition  to  M.  Basford  Company, 

New  Dealism  does  not  mean  Carter  Glass's 

support  of  old  guardism,  then  Carter  Glass  Questionnaire  Seeks  Factual  Basis 
may  expect  to  fight  a  lonely  fight  If  the  Yiawe  something  factual 

Republican  opposition  is  so  stupid  that  it  -lijli. 

cannot  understand  a  fight  on  principle  against  upon  which  tO  base  its  study,  the  COm- 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  paternalism,  if  it  is  so  stupni  iTiittee  is  sending  out  to  advertisers 
that  it  can  only  conceive  a  fight  against  whole-  and  advertising  agencies  a  question- 
sale  paternalism  in  terms  of  a  fight  for  naire  designed  to  find  OUt  just  what 
paternalism  in  the  invest  of  a  few.  then  there  is  for  factS  about  them 

indeed  is  the  outlook  poor.  j  i_  ^  i»  -j  •  i  i- 

Whicli  means  that  the  responsibility  of  the  3nd  what  effect  upon  paid  Circulation 
historic  Democrat  is  all  the  greater  if  and  business  papers  WOUld  result  from  a 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  shows  the  whites  of  his  searching  audit  of  free  circulation 
eyes  in  specific  issues,  as  he  did  not  do  at  publication,”  says  the  A.B.C.  Bulletin 

any  time  in  the  campaign  that  gave  him  523  j  Arn-il 

electoral  votes  out  of  531.  '  t  ,  •  i  ,  , 

_ _  Under  the  resoluDon  adopted  by 

_  .  _  _  _  the  Business  Papers  Division  in  Oc- 

CIO  ORGANIZING  VENDORS  tober,  1936,  the  report  of  the  com- 
Partial  organization  of  Oakland,  mittee  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
Cal.,  street  salesmen  vmder  a  CIO-  of  all  business  papers,  agencies, 
affiliated  union  is  reported.  Vendors  agency  and  advertiser  members  of  the 
said  organizers  asked  a  $2,50  initiation  Bureau  and  the  question  of  putting 
Roosevelt  fee  and  50c  monthly  dues.  There  the  A.B.C.  into  this  type  of  activity 

were  reports  of  an  attempt  to  organize  is  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  meeting 

San  Francisco  street  news  vendors.  of  the  Bureau  next  October. 


lepublicans’  ^^Intellectual  Poverty 

Analyzed  In  Owens  ^  Editorial 

roUowing  in  part  is  . 

Utmore  Sun’s  Editorial,  The  Op- 
^nn,”  which  appeared  Nov.  6, 

as,  and  which  was  instrumental  in  _ _ _ 

liiiitng  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  John  fellow,  though  they  could  stomach 


the  text  of  the  special  privileges.  The  structure  of  monop- 

-  -  oly  was  never  safer  than  in  the  plans  and 

projects  of  the  New  Deal.  But,  whereas  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  Republican  preilecessors  in¬ 
sisted  upon  rugged  individualism  for  the  little 
'la  veritable 

mountain  of  special  favors  indirectly  given  to 
the  big  fellow,  Mr  Roosevelt  sought  to  make 
the  scheme  universal  Kverybwly  was  to  get 
some  sort  of  bounty. 

The  result  was  that  he  appropriateil  what 
was  left  of  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  At  the  very  moment  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Northeast  as  the  great  breed¬ 
ing  ground  of  Republican  intellect  was  com¬ 
plete,  Mr.  Roosevelt  met  the  demands  of  the 
secondary  breeding  ground  of  Republican  in¬ 
tellect  and  thereby  absorbed  it.  Norris,  Borah, 
Hiram  Johnson,  La  Follette,  Couzens  and  the 
other  Republicans  of  force  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  West  supported  him  generally  in  the 
New  Deal  and  in  the  1936  campaign  backed 
him  openly  or  passively. 

The  news  editors  who  thrust  Republican 
speeches,  other  than  -Mr.  I.andon's  into  the  in¬ 
side  pages  were  simply  giving  mute  te.stimony 
to  a  great  historical  fact.  There  was  left  in 
the  country  scarcely  a  Republican  who  had 
anything  to  say  (and  was  willing  to  say  it) 
which  deserved  a  place  on  the  front  page  of 
any  important  nenspa|>er.  And  how  did  Mr. 
Landon  meet  the  situation?  In  the  worst  (mis- 
sible  way. 

He  had  been  given  a  party  pbatform  that 
was  a  creaking,  lopsided  omnibus  of  vote-buy¬ 
ing  dodges,  often  mutually  contradictory.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Cleveland  convention  it 
was  bruited  that  Mr  I^niloii  was  cognizant 
ot  the  we.-ikncss  of  his  platform  and  intended 
ill  his  acceptance  speech  and  in  a  few  speeches 
lh.at  would  follow  to  give  coherence  and  order 
and  an  enlightened  direction  to  his  party’s 
policy.  His  acceptance  speech  failed  to  carry 
forward  this  purpose,  but  the  first  few  of  his 
speeches  on  four  seemed  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  structure  of  genuine  political  lilieralism. 
Then  parochial  counselors  overcame  him. 
When  he  came  down  to  concrete  issues,  he  was 
offering  special  favors  to  this  group  of  states 
and  that  group  of  citizens. 

Intellectual  opiiosition  to  Mr. 
from  the  Republican  party  had  simply  ceased 
to  exist.  There  was  no  semblance  of  any 
central  idea  of  government  in  the  Republican 
campaign.  The  campaign  consisted  in  stimu¬ 
lation  of  ultra-conservative  and  reactionary 
fervors,  on  the  one  hand  and  extension  of 
New  Deal  bounties  on  the  other.  It  closed 
as  an  amalgam  of  the  worst  features  of 
Hooverism  and  of  Rnoseveltism. 

Three  brilliant  and  able  young  men  had  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Roosevelt  administration  on 
issues  which  involved  principle.  They  were 
Douglas,  .'\cheson  and  \Varhurg.  They  wished 
to  fight  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  questions  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  attending  their 
departure  had  been  such  that  as  human  beings, 
they  craved  the  opportunity  to  fight.  But 
when  Mr,  Landon  had  passed  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  particular  in  those  speeches  at  Des 
Moines.  Minneapolis  and  Indianapolis  those 
three  men  divided  very  much  as  the  millions 
of  the  voters  in  the  country  divided.  War- 
Durg  and  Acheson  made  their  way  hack  into 
the  Democratic  camp.  They  found  Mr.  Lan-i 
don  accepting  and  even  extending  much  that 
was  worst  in  the  Roosevelt  regime  and  oppos¬ 
ing  that  which  they  believed  to  be  good. 
Douglas  went  through  a  mental  struggle  of 
weeks  before  he  could  decide  that  the  balance 
still  lay  against  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

In  the  small  group  that  was  left  of  the  old 
intellectuals  among  the  Reputilicans  of  the 


In  part,  this  intellectual  poverty  of 
the  Republican  party  may  be  de- 
soib^  as  a  quirk  of  fate.  For,  in 
pat,  it  is  due  to  the  rise  of  the  de- 
sondants  of  the  immigrant  groups  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  It  is 
DWrl;  20  years  now  since  Al  Smith  tiecame  a 
■ijor  figure  and  his  appearance  signaled  a 
polilkal  revolution.  It  signaled  the  increasing 
poser  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North- 
aS  of  leaders  who  spring  from  the  loins  of 
tfe  party's  rank  and  file.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
pitiician  leadership  in  the  last  four  years  doe.s 
not  alter  the  essential  fact.  .'\nd,  simultane- 
oohr.  Smith’s  appearance  as  a  major  figure 
.•gnaled  the  increasing  supremacy  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  over  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Northeast.  Not  only  in  New  York,  but  in 
Maisachusetts,  in  Connecticut,  in  Rhode  Is- 
laal  even  in  Maine,  a  new  order  was  at  work 
<hidi  put  into  the  seats  of  power  the  Walshes, 
ibt  Curleys,  the  Lonergans,  the  Spellacys. 
Their  individual  fortunes  varied,  but  their  col- 
Itchre  power  was  established. 

Quite  suddenly,  as  history  goes,  the  bree<ling 
pounds  of  Republican  intellect  failed.  The 
xm  of  the  immigrants  were  defeating  the  sons 
ol  the  Turitans,  and  the  latter  were  turning 
Iron  politics.  Compare  the  intellectual  quality 
It  the  Republican  representation  in  the  Senate 
fro*  the  Northeast  when  Hoover  yielderl  to 
lowevelt  with  that  when  Taft  yielded  to 
WUnn.  Other  forces  were  at  work.  Probably 
the  materialism  which  always  bad  been  the 
teimmate  of  the  astute  idealism  of  the  Puri- 
lai  had  acquired  excessive  weight.  But,  in 
uj  event,  there  was  the  plain  fact  that  scions 
of  Puritan  wealth  and  Puritan  education  were 
defeated  by  the  sons  of  immigrants  and 
New  York  and  New  England  were  failing  as 
the  hreeding  ground  of  Republican  intellee.. 
.Niy  one  who  saw  the  party  leaders  who  .net 
Ifr.  Landon  at  Buffalo,  on  his  first  trip  into 
ihe  East,  could  measure  the  collapse  rfith  his 
owi  eyes. 

At  the  same  time,  logic  was  doing  a  similar 
•wh  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  West. 
Tw  areas  had  provided  more  Presidents  for 
w  Republican  party,  but  less  intellect.  They 
however,  produced  their  Shermans  and 
Hannas  and  their  Allisons,  and,  in  later 
Dollivers  and  La  Follettes  and 

*•*!»  and  Norrises.  And  these  Republicans 
«  the  Middle  West  and  the  West,  represent- 
t^  to  a  very  large  extent  yeoman  constituen- 
*•>  were  insisting  with  ever-increasing  vehe- 
upon  the  extension  to  their  constitu- 

tlte  paternalistic  government  to  which 
“^psrty  was  committed. 

»e»h  and  Norris  and  Hiram  Johnson  might 
inveigh  against  the  special 
f't’wges  accorded  powerful  interests  by  their 
and  might  even  vote  against  them.  But 
“•r  real  interest  has  been  in  extending  pa- 
■enalism  to  the  little  fellow  in  their  constitu- 
***.  Their  passion  was  reserved  for  fights 
l>ve  him  the  benefit  of  the  government’s 
'*"ttes.  They  were  not  so  much  against 

J  ^  H»nnltonian  idea  as  they  were  in  favor 
*  ^”’**''*  augment  the  trickling  down  from 
•JJ  to  bottom  of  largess  bestowed  by  the  Fed- 
[  ,,  *'”'®rnment.  Most  of  them  would  fight 
J  ti  ivT**  “benefits”  for  their  own  people 
I  ~  tne  one  time  they  fought  against  the  whole 
!  of  special  favors. 

1”"^  **ong  came  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1933  and 
them  in  the  White  House  a  benediction 
ttever  had  been  able  to  get  from  their 
party.  He,  no  more  than  they  and  no 
thw  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Old  Guard, 
a  frontal  attack  upon  the  whole  system 
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L,  A.  Department  Store 
^ow  Sellinff  Used  Cars 

A  new  departure  in  department 
store  merchandising  was  launched  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week,  when  the 
Famous  Department  Store  opened  a 
used-car  department.  In  its  intro¬ 
ductory  announcement  the  store 
claimed  this  is  the  first  time  a  de¬ 
partment  store  has  engaged  in  this 
business.  Laast  year  the  Famous  moved 
a  fleet  of  old  Yellow  Cabs  which 
went  out  of  service  when  the  local 
cab  company  placed  entirely  new 
rolling  stock  in  service. 

While  some  display  space  is  being 
used  to  establish  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  the  bulk  of  its  used-car  linage 
will  go  to  the  classified  columns,  thus 
for  the  first  time  making  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  a  consistent  user  of  clas¬ 
sified  space. 

The  Famous  stresses  its  twenty 
years’  reputation  and  states  that  only 
late  models  and  nearly  new  cars  will 
be  stocked.  Terms  as  low  as  25  per 
cent  down,  and  6  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  gross  unpaid  balance  are  an¬ 
nounced. 

AD  PHOTO  PRIZES  GIVEN 

Paul  S.  Davis  Take*  First  Prixe  in 
Newspaper  Division 

Chicago,  May  »— Winners  in  the  na- 
tion-wide  contest  on  advertising  pno- 
tography  were  announced  here  last 
Friday  at  the  first  Display  Show  of 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club.  Awards  on  photographs  were 
made  as  follows:  .  . 

First  prize  in  national  advertising 
division  to  Torkel  Korling  of  Chicago, 
for  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  picture,  "That  Tiny  Griming 
Hand”;  first  prize  in  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  to  Paul  S.  Da”is,  Boston,  for 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons’  picture.  Hand 
Tailored”;  first  in  color  division  to 
Leon  Aarons,  New  York,  for  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company’s  picture  Car¬ 
negie  Institute”;  first  in  gravure  divi¬ 
sion  to  Charles  E.  Kerlee,  Los  Angeles, 
for  CaUfomia  Rotogravure  Company  s 
picture  “Spud  Miller”;  first  in 
mail  division  to  Valento  Sarra.  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  Prairie  Farmer's  picture 
“Day  Old  Chicks.” 

CITRUS  TAX  CONTINUED 

The  Florida  Legislature  recently 
completed  passage 
industry’s  schedule  of  bills,  includmg 
one  which  continues  the  box-levy  for 
revenue  with  which  to  advertise  the 
state’s  fruit  products.  The  measure 
just  enacted  is  similar  to  one  op¬ 
erative  during  the  biennium  just  clos¬ 
ing,  imder  which  in  the  19^-37  Ma¬ 
son,  revenue  has  been  estimated  to 
run  well  up  toward  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.  As  the  state  has  thousands  of 
acres  of  yoimg  groves  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  production,  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  next  biennium  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  equal  or  exceed  those  for 
the  last.  Ruthrauff  &  ^^“1-  .  Y® 

handled  the  account  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission. 

HEADS  ATLANTA  OFFICE 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper 
lepresentatives,  have  placed  W.  F. 
Aycock,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  their  South¬ 
ern  office  in  the  Journal  B^dmg, 
Atlanta.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Atlanta  Joum^. 
Walter  R.  Stecher,  in  charge  since  toe 
office  was  founded  a  year  ago,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office. 

SCREEN  ADVERTISING  TAX 

Spartanbuig,  S.  C.,  May  3 — ^This 
city  has  placed  in  effect  its  new  law 
under  which  each  of  the  four  theaters 
is  betog  taxed  an  additional  $200 
annually  on  screen  advertising. 


Ready  for  a  Big  Day 


Prescription  for  un  art  director’s  office, 
as  designed  by  Halsey  Davidson,  art 
director  on  Chevrolet  account,  Camp- 
liell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit: 

Walls  a  restful,  warm  neutral  grey. 
Doors  and  mouldings  same  color,  so 
lines  are  iiii interrupted.  Venetian  blinds 
match  the  walls.  (Veiling  is  oyster 
white,  aiding  modern  cliromium  indirect 
lighting  fixture.  Floor  is  a  dark-brown 
inlaid  linoleum,  simulating  random- 
width  p'anking. 

On  two  sides  of  the  room  deep  cabi¬ 
nets  of  natural  waxed  birch  for  filing 
art  work.  The  cabinets  conceal  the 
radiators  in  front  of  each  window. 
Ol»en  bookcase,  also  drawers  and  cabi¬ 
nets  for  storing  art  materials  have  been 
built  in.  .Semi-circular  flying  shelves 
a«'t  as  book-shelves  and  break  the 
straight  lines  of  the  cabinets. 

Furniture  of  chromium  upholstered 
in  brown  and  ivory  leath-r:  modern 
design. 

BILL  “TAGS”  ALIEN  GOODS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3.— Adver¬ 
tisers  selling  commodities  produced  in 
foreign  countries  would  be  required 
to  include  a  statement  to  that  effect  in 
their  newspaper  copy,  by  the  terms  of 
cl  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Massachusetts 
Republican.  The  requirement  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media.  Martin’s  position  as 
assistant  to  Republican  Leader  Bert¬ 
rand  H.  Snell  is  expected  to  militate 
H^ainst  action  on  the  measure. 

ABP  LUNCHEON  TO  AGENCY  MEN 

At  a  luncheon  on  May  14  at  Hotel 
Commodore  members  of  the  New 
York  Dotted  Line  Club  will  entertain 
reprerentatives  of  the  150  advertising 
agencies  in  the  Blast  that  are  now 
recognized  by  the  Associated  Business 
Papers.  Certificates  will  be  awarded 
for  1937  and  one  or  two  outstanding 
talte  of  interest  both  to  guests  and  to 
publishers  and  salesmen  will  be  given. 

AFA  DISTRICT  MEET  SET 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  May  3.— Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  10th  district.  Advertis¬ 
ing  F^eration  of  America,  met  here 
recently  and  set  for  Nov.  14-16  the 
animal  district  convention  to  be  held 
m  San  Antonio. 

- - 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Edward  E.  ROTHMAN  has  been 
named  agency  vice-president  and 
executive  in  charge  of  the  Pontiac 
Motor  advertising  for  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  the  Detroit  agency 
has  announced.  Rothman  formerly 
was  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  and  has 
been  Detroit  manager  of  the  U.  S. 
Advertising  Corporation,  Toledo. 

H.  E.  Houghton,  vice-president  of 
Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
resigned  to  become  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brown  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  manufacturer  of  pulp  and 
paper  products. 

Electromaster,  Detroit,  has  an¬ 
nounced  promotion  of  Walter  C. 
Ayers  to  complete  charge  of  sales, 
service  and  advertising  activities. 

John  A.  Sidebotham  is  to  be  art 
director  of  Thomley  &  Jones,  Inc., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  H.  Thornley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency.  Mr.  Sidebotham 
was  associated  with  Paul  Cornell  for 
eleven  years  as  art  director  and  more 
recently  served  in  that  capacity  with 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell. 

Thomas  W.  Dunn,  for  four  years 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive  by 
Thornley  &  Jones,  Inc.,  new  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

George  R.  Eckels,  formerly  with  the 
Bronx  and  Wetchester  Division  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  in 
various  capacities,  has  joined  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  an 
account  representative.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company  in  Washington  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

J.  J.  Hartigan,  vice-president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  agency,  Detroit,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Detroit  Ad- 
craft  club  April  27  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  newly  elected  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  succeeds  Edward  R.  Grace, 
president  of  Grace  &  Bement  agency. 
William  H.  Moore,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News,  was  elected 
first  vice-president. 

Robert  L.  Cusick  has  joined 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove.  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  agency,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  formerly  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  P.  K.  Frowert  Co.,  New  York 
agency,  and  before  that  had  been  in 
charge  of  periodical  advertising  for 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  and 
subsidiaries. 

Ralph  Richmond,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  William  Green,  Inc.,  has  be«i 
named  head  of  the  radio  commercial 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
New  York.  He  succeeds  John  A. 
Carter  who  has  terminated  a  three- 
year  association  with  the  company  in 
order  to  free  lance. 


SCIENCE 

News  &  Feature 

SERVICE 


Complete,  accurate,  distinctive 
coverage  of  the  world’s  finest 
source  of  thrilling,  encourag¬ 
ing,  constructive  news. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Constitution  Av*. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


More  Adsy  Weaker  Brem 
As  Kansas  Legalizes  3.2 

Topeka,  Kan.,  May  3 — Despite  ftum 
mistic  forecasts  of  advertising 
the  advent  of  legal  3.2  per  cent  bee 
in  Kansas  on  May  1,  was  reflected  k 
increased  beer  advertising  in  score 
of  newspapers. 

Many  newspapers  carried  beer 
for  the  first  time  in  56  years.  Sook 
which  had  not  been  carrying  bee 
advertising  began  to  do  so.  Othen 
already  had  been  carrying  beer  adt 

Until  May  1  most  of  the  placet  that  t 
handled  beer  were  selling  bret  I 
stronger  than  3.2  per  cent.  But  todit 
virtually  all  were  obeying  the  ]a« 
and  selling  only  the  milder  beverage. 

Fewer  places  probably  will  sell  bee 
in  the  future  than  before  the  legalh. 
ing  of  the  beverage  because  most  el 
the  counties  and  cities  have  put  on 
high  license  requirements. 

FERGER  NAMED  AD  DIRECTM 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  formerly  d 
charge  of  rotogravure  advertisiiy  iot 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  sue- 
ceeded  T.  Norman  Williams,  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  that  newi- 
paper.  Mr.  Ferger  has  been  asnd- 
ated  with  the  advertising  staff  of  da 
Enquirer  for  more  than  twelve  yean 
He  is  a  brother  of  Roger  H.  Fargo,  1 
former  advertising  director  of  the  En- » 
quirer  who  was  succeeded  by  Hr  f 
Williams. 

CRABMEAT  SUMMER  DRIVE 

Japan  Crabmeat  Association  wil 
release  a  summer  advertising  cam 
paign  through  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York. : 
in  five  national  magazines,  newspa  ¬ 
pers  in  11  cities,  and  two  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  Newspaper  advertising  will 
start  in  May  and  magazine  insertions 
in  July.  Irwin  A.  Vladimir,  account 
executive. 

LEE  W.  MAXWELL  RESIGNS 

Lee  W.  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the ; 
b.sard  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  resigned  April  30.  He  will 
continue  as  a  director  of  the  compani  i 
and  as  a  member  of  the  finance  and  | 
executive  committees. 


The  Wal<li»rl-Ai<loria  is  definitely 
•Miniethilig  more  than  a  hotel. 

For  more  than  lorty  year^.  the 
great  figiirer  of  the  earth  have 

ehoM*nThe  Waldorf-Astoria  a- the 

one  hotel  eom|>atihle  with  their 
|H>litieal  dignity,  their  eeoiioinie 
ini|M>rtain’e.or  their  artist ie  lame. 

eri-MaMi 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 


H  d  i  t  o  r 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Campdigni  and  Accounts 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  RAHAM-PAIGE  MOTORS  CORP. 

^  through  Robert  C.  Graham,  ex- 

,  Time  ExDonent  Hundred-Million-DoUar  Luce,  sud-  ecutive  vice-president,  has  announc 


Pitts  Heads  Northern 

California  Four- A 

Edmund  M.  Pitts,  of  San  Francisco 


Hundred-Million-DoUar  Luce,  sud-  ecutive  vice-president,  has  announced  offices,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has 


nosed,  self-assured  Henry  Robison  extensive  list  of  newspapers  will  0‘her  membra  of  ffie  board  of 

, - -  of  TinL,  L4/e.  metropolitan  reporter  with  be  used  by  Pekkins  Products  Com-  Agencv  seS^te^?  ^eSurw’ 

Fortune  at  a  deadline  drawing  near.  pany,  Chicago,  starting  the  latter  part  ^oUm  Agency,  secretery-teeasurer, 

/L®.’!  M,,,  ^  Alvin  Long,  of  Long  Advertising  Ser- 

vice,  vice-chairman;  F.  T.  Weeks  of 


White  Sulphur  Manuscript,  when  released  four  of  May,  on  a  soft  drink  advertising 


Springs.  W.  Va.,  days,  six  hoi^s  later,  showed  no  no-  campaign,  plac^  through  Mason  War-  Brewer- w’eeks,  and  John'  Wheedon, 
last  week.  ticwble  deletions.  ner  Company,  Chicago.  ^  Thomas.  Walter  Burke,  of 

Schemed  has  The  meetmg  over.  Luce  treated  his  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Company,  New  McCann-Erickson,  has  been  named 

many  a  publisher  viscera  to  scrod,  enjoyed  it,  showed  York,  has  been  selected  by  Schweppes  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legisla- 

for  a  chance  at  no  sign  of  nervous  indigestion.  Limited  of  London,  beverage  makers  jjon  and  Joseph  Mannion,  of  J.  Wal- 

the  ear  of  a  sin-  laughed  heartily,  causing  doubt  as  to  since  1790,  to  handle  advertising  fea-  ter  Thompson  has  been  appointed 


the  ear  of  a  sin-  laughed  heartily,  causing  doubt  as  to  since  1790,  to  handle  advertising  fea-  ter  Thompson, 
g  1  e  advertising  the  accuracy  of  the  photograph  as  an  turing  Schweppes  Indian  Quinine  chairman  of  th* 
agent.  Con-  instrument  of  informative  journalism.  Water  and  exploiting  the  popularity  tion  committee, 
fronted  was  Luce  (See  photo,  column  1.)  of  “Gin  ’n  Tonic”  as  a  summer  drink.  — 

by  a  hundred  ,  ,  „  ,  ^  ,  ..  Arthur  F.  Sachtleben  is  account  ex-  SHELL  I 

ecutive. 


ter  Thompson,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  mechanical  produc- 


agents,  two  hun¬ 
dred  agency  ears, 

to  say  nothing^  NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY  Association  has  launched  a  campaign  Go”  advertising  theme,  forecasting 

hand  -  picked  g  q  Johnson,  formerly  with  Hilmer  to  inform  the  public  of  the  meaning  traffic  conditions  of  the  future,  in  its 
newspapermen,  y  g^g,,gQjj  Company,  Chicago  agency,  of  terms  used  in  the  industry,  partic-  summer  newspaper  campaign.  Nearly 
magazine  men,  president  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  ularly  of  the  quality  indicated  as  120  major  city  newspapers  will  be 

broadcasters,  a  q£  g^j  Johnson  Company,  new  “Grade  1.”  The  emblem  of  the  asso-  used.  In  13  metropolitan  papers,  col- 

advertisers.  Chicago  agency  located  at  2415  N.  elation  is  shown  in  all  advertising,  but  or  ads  will  run.  In  addition  to  the 
Audacm^ly  he  s^^j^ary  Avenue.  John  Feinstein,  copy  mentions  no  names  of  sponsor-  Shell  schedule,  local  dealers  will  run 

^  Ills  llS—  O*  T  irtet  fit^rric  orlo  it»  n ATirervor\At*c 


**“Yoirre  a  hell  of  a  publisher,  Mr.  Luce.” 


SHELL  IN. AD  DRIVE 

Shell  Petroleum  Corporation,  St. 


Michigan  Sausage  Manufacturers’  Louis,  will  continue  its  “Stop  and 
Association  has  launched  a  campaign  Go”  advertising  theme,  forecasting 


Seminary  Avenue.  John  Feinstein,  copy  mentions  no  names  of  sponsor- 
formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  *’’'8  firms. 


eners  a  Nelson  Chesman  &  Company,  is  asso-  Wyandotte  Olive  Growers  Associa- 

a  por  y^^  ciated  with  the  Johnson  agency  as  tion,  Oroville,  Calif.,  canners  of  tree-  GRACE  &  BEMENT  NAMED 

copses,  nu  ,  ti.e3surer  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  ripened,  mission  variety,  Wyandotte  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  3. — Appoint- 

sna.  es,  e  re  office.  The  agency  has  the  following  Ripe  Olives,  has  released  a  campaign  ment  of  Cirace  &  Bement,  Inc.,  of  De- 

“  ^  and^a^lec-  Baby  Touch  Hair  Remover  in  newspapers  in  Long  Island  and  New  troit,  as  advertising  counsel  of  Hupp 

^  -xj  "  Go.,  St.  Louis;  Psychology  Press,  St.  Jersey.  Metropolitan  Advertising  Motor  Car  Corp.,  was  announced  today 


Shell  schedule,  local  dealers  will  run 
tie-in  ads  in  newspapers. 


$100,000,000  Luce 


"corpses,  nudes. 


ciated  with  the  Johnson  agency  as  tion,  Oroville,  Calif.,  canners  of  tree- 
treasurer  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  ripened,  mission  variety,  Wyandotte 


of  a  hippopota¬ 
mus,  and  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  ‘How  a 


ij  TT  J  _  Louis,  and  Streck  Bros.,  Belleville,  Company,  New  York,  is  the  agency;  by  Thomas  Bradley,  president  of 

Wife  Should  Undress  —with  enor-  packers.  .uiA 


mous  success. 

“Evidently  Life  is  what  the  public 
wants  more  than  it  has  ever  wanted 
any  product  of  ink  and  paper,”  ob- 


Harry  D.  Adair,  account-executive. 
Basing  an  intensive  promotion  cam- 


Hupp,  who  said,  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  will  announce  the 


PAUL  CORNELL  RETIRES  paign  upon  an  esUmated  300  per  cent  1938  Hupmobile  early  this  summer. 


Paul  Cornell,  after  some  months  of  increase  in  business  over  last  year. 


served  he,  putting  then  a  rhetorical  comparative  inacUvity  in  agency  Nash-Kelvinator  launches  a  nation-  C.  AD  CONTRACT  PUT  OFF 

Question;  “Should  we  publish  Life?”  work,  has  retired  as  president  of  wide  room-cooler  drive  this  month  _  R- 

“And  this  is  not  a  question  only  for  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.  B.  B.  with  a  series  of  distributor  meetings  Bruce  Etheridg^  North  Carolina  state 

mv  partners  to  decide,”  cried  he.  “We  Geyer  is  now  president  as  well  as  in  24  cities  and  the  greatest  room-  director  of  the  Department  of  Conse^ 

have  decided.  We  like  Life.  We  be-  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Cornell  cooler  advertising  schedule  in  the  vation  and  Development,  the  $250,000 
lieve  it  to  be  immensely  important,  will  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  corporation’s  history.  Advertising  for  advertising  contract  award  has  been 
We  intend  to  be  proud  of  it.  We  pro-  fo  the  Rumford  School  for  Boys  in  Kelvinator  room  coolers  was  sched-  postponed  indefinitely.  Numerous 

pose  to  make  of  the  unrespected  pho-  Connecticut,  in  which  he  is  deeply  in-  uled  to  break  May  5  in  Southern  agencies  are  awaiting  his  awards, 

tograoh  an  instrument  of  significant  terested.  He  is  retiring  chairman  of  cities,  and  continue  northward  until 


Kelvinator  room  coolers  was  sched-  postponed  indefinitely.  Numerous 
uled  to  break  May  5  in  Southern  agencies  are  awaiting  his  awards. 


journalism.  the  Four- A  board. 

“But  it  is  also  for  you  to  decide.  -  - 

Here  today  I  make  application  not  for  P  &  G  BUYS  PROGRAM 

a  few  incidental  pennies.  I  ask  that  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  will 
you  shall  appropriate  over  the  next  sponsor  “Young  Hickory,”  NBC  Chi- 
ten  critical  years  no  less  than  $100,-  cago  serial,  written  by  William  J. 
000,000*  for  the  publication  of  a  maga-  Murphy,  over  WMAQ,  beginning  May 


it  had  appeared  in  one  hundred  cities. 


.4fl  Tips 

Mltchell-Faust  Company,  230  N.  Michi^un 
.Avenue,  Chicago.  Using  some  newspapers 


P  &  G  BUYS  PROGRAM  TO  MOSCOW  AD  EXHIBIT  .Avenue,  Chicago.  Using ’some  newspapers 

Tj_ _ *  _  »  o  ui  /-<  -11  Russell  E.  Pierce,  editorial  director  »n  Junket  Dessert,  a  product  of  Hansen 

^^ter  &  Gamble  Company  will  Warwick  &  Cecil,  New  York  Laboratories,  Little  Palls,  N.  Y. 

«nsor  Young  Hickory,  NBC  Chi-  agency,  will  saU  May  8  for  Russia  by  Vanderble  ft  Rubens,  Chicago,  Issuing 
igO  serial,  written  by  William  J.  ,  ®  newspapers  m  a  few  cities  on  Apex 

urphy,  over  WMAQ  beginning  May  JJttend  the  Soviet  Union’s  fiSt  “AU 


Vanderble  ft  Rubens,  Chicago.  Issuing 
copy  to  newspapers  in  a  few  cities  on  Apex 
Vaporiser,  a  product  of  Clean  Home  Prod- 


tine  called  Life.  We  will  keep  ham-  lO.  Drene,  a  P  &  G  shampoo  product,  ;?  -  aj 

Berinv  on  vour  doors,  askinc  for  the  \»rill  K*.  Union  Advertising  Ei^ibition.  Prm-  Hays  MacFarland  ft  Co.,  333  N.  Michigan 


Bering  on  your  doors,  asking  for  the  will  be  advertised.  The  account  is 
Boney  week  after  week.  If  you  give  handled  by  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv. 


it,  there  will  be  Life.  If  you  do  not 
fliere  will  be  no  Life.” 


Co.,  Chicago. 


cipal  section  of  the  show,  which  will  Avp.,  Chicago.  Using  list  of  newspapers  on 
cover  several  exhibition  halls  in  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad. 


Moscow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  Duffy,  Inc.,  ill  w.  Washington  st., 

constitute  Soviet  advertisements,  but 

-  *  ID  •  J  •  bandage,  a  product  of  American  Bandaf^e 


a  ,  a  FREEMAN  HEADS  AGENCY  ,amples  of  non-Russian  advertising  rorp.:''^hiLgrrn"  points  ^““d^t^ 

T„_,„  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  J  Arthur  Freeman  has  resigned  as  will  also  be  included.  With  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  secured. 

UWS  compel  and  assis^nce  had  vice-president  of  Peck  Advertising  on  this  trip  will  be  Robert  D.  C.  Relncke-Ellls-Tounggreen  ft  Finn,  620  X. 

been  sou^t.  Speaker  Luce  re-  Agency,  New  York,  to  join  Milton  Meeker  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  iss-uing  new.spaper 

Uted  earlier,  by  one  possessed  of  an  forming  a  new  organization  Newspapers,  and  Richard  R.  Hubler,  ""  oicqmore  DistiiieriPs,  Lonisviiie. 

iOM  for  an  outetanding  magazme  o  under  the  name  of  Freeman  &  Stem,  radio  editor  of  News-Week  magazine. 

■oence.  Times  publimer  repliTO,  offices  at  9  Rockefeller  They  will,  before  their  return,  enter 

•fter  studious  consideration,  that  the  pj^^a.  New  York.  Spain  on  special  visas  to  do  picture 

possibilities  of  great  success.  _ _  feature  work  on  “Americans  in 

But,  Luce  told  the  questioner,  iron  FIREMAN  SENDS  MATS  Spanish  Warfare.” 

just  as  every  floor  of  a  skyscraper  is  ikuw  riKE.MAn  mais  _ _  _ 

Bid  to  cost  one  life,  so  every  inqior-  Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Com-  WITH  SANTA  FE  R.R. 


•just  i  even;  floor  of  a  skyscraper  i^  FIREMAN  SENDS  MATS  ^PamsB  w^am.  _ 

Bid  to  cost  one  life,  so  every  inqior-  Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Com-  WITH  SANTA  FE  R.R. 

tant  magazine  costs  nervous  indiges-  pany  is  sending  to  1,000  newspapers  Chicago  May  3 _ Arthur  Dailey 

tion  for  at  least  ten  people,  and  just  a  portfolio  of  prepared  advertisements  formerly  ’with  Hays  MacFarland  & 
•t  the  moment  we  of  Time,  Inc.,  have  ^  use  in  solicitation  of  local  dealers.  Company  and  J.  Walter  Thompson 
no  viscera  to  spare.”  The  company  is  making  mats  of  the  Compmiy,  local  agencies,  has  been 

Listeners  plauded  Luce’s  speech,  advertisements  aimilab  e  to  one  news-  assistant  advertising  manager 

concerned  inainly  with  the  menace  P®P®r  m  eacn  city.  ^f  pg  Railway,  effective  May  1, 

of  journalism  that  gives  the  public  it  was  announced  today  by  W.  J. 

what  it  wants.  (See  Agency  Con-  SPEAKS  ON  TYPOGRAPHY  Black,  passenger  traffic  manager.  Prior 
vention,  page  14.)  Unworried  by  the  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  to  his  agency  experience,  Mr.  Dailey 
prospect  of  finding  $100,000,000  to  typography  at  Ludlow  Typograph  was  with  Reymond-Whitcomb  Corn- 
keep  Life  alive,  the  agents  lunched  Company,  Chicago,  addressed  the  Chi-  pany  and  Poole  Bros.,  local  printers. 

well,  played  golf  bareheaded  in  a  cago  Advertising  Managers’  Club,  May  - 

warm  West  Virginia  spring.  4,  on  importance  of  effective  typo-  DISPLAYING  OLD  POSTERS 

~r—  ...  .  graphical  display  in  advertising  copy.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York, 


Company  and  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  local  agencies,  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Santa  Fe  Railway,  effective  May  1, 
it  was  announced  today  by  W.  J. 
Black,  passenger  traffic  manager.  Prior 


warm  West  Virginia  spring. 


'Duly  maKazinet  achieving  $10,000,000  of 

adverti.sing  revenue  in  1936:  Saturday  Eve-  i.-  i. 

»i*a  I'ost,  $26,311,233;  Collier’s.  $11,351,295.  H.  T.  EWALD  RECOVERING  collection  of  old  poster  prmte,  which 

Total  magazine  advertising,  $143,790,669,  of  Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  date  back  to  about  1885.  Visitors  to 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit  the  McCann-Erickson  offices  at  285 
ous  10.1  iFi^rMTr  agency,  is  recovering  after  an  opera-  Madison  Avenue  are  invited  to  inspect 


DISPLAYING  OLD  POSTERS 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  currently  exhibiting  an  interesting 
collection  of  old  poster  prints,  which 


C  LI  N  E  system 

- - 


BUS  incarnation)  tori  $167,103.  (Figures  by  agency, 


Publishers  Information  Bureau.) 


tion  on  the  retina  of  one  eye. 


this  exhibition. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicogo:  211  West  Wocker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
San  Francisco  1st  Not  I  Bonk  Bldg 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  8,  1937 


CLASSIFICATION  RATE 
PLAN  APPROVED 

New  England  Ad  Executiye*  Rec¬ 
ommend  That  Publisher*  Con¬ 
sider  Single  Rate  for  Eleven 
Kinds  of  Linage 

Recommendation  that  newspaper 
publishers  in  New  England  adopt  the 
“classification”  plan  to  halt  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  national  advertising  at  local 
rates  was  voted  May  4  at  the  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston.  The  recommendation  will 
be  sent  to  publishers  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  consideration. 

The  recommendation  was  based  on 
a  report  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Charles  J.  O’Connor,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  chairman;  A.  B.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Hartford  Courant;  W.  B.  Shap- 
leigh,  Julius  Matthews  Special 
Agency.  The  meeting  was  conducted 
by  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  in  the  absence  of  Frank 
S.  Hoy,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  the 
president.  Miles  F.  P.  Dallison, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  is 
secretary. 

The  association  held  a  closed  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  a 
testimonial  dinner  was  tendered  to 
David  R.  Daniel,  recently  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Times.  A  desk  set  was  given  to  him. 

The  rate  report  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  classifications  normally 
carried  on  the  A.N.P.A.  standard  rate  cards, 
the  following  should  be  added — 

1.  NEW  CAR  ADVERTISING— 

No  exceptions — In  this  classification 
should  be  included  new  Trucks,  Mo¬ 
torboats,  Motorcycles,  Tractors,  Air¬ 
planes,  etc.  Used  car  advertising  to 
be  handled  as  Local,  except  schedules 
paid  for  in  part  or  whole  by  national 
advertiser. 

2.  TIRES.  TUBES.  GAS.  OIL  AND 
LUBRIC.VNTS— 

.\1I  national  other  than  local  filling 
station  copy  advertising  service,  etc., 
and  carrying  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  handled.  Also  local  store  copy 
OK. 

3.  ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION. 

4.  RADIOS,  WASHING  MACHINES 
AND  OTHER  ELECTRICAL  APPLI¬ 
ANCES. 

5.  GAS  RANGES  AND  OTHER  GAS 
APPLIANCES. 

6.  LIQUOR  AND  BEVERAGES. 

7.  PATENT  MEDICINES  AND  DRUGS. 

8.  PAINTS  AND  HARDWARE. 

9.  FURNITURE  AND  MATTRESSES. 

10.  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE— 

Classifications  3  to  10 — All  adver¬ 
tising  paid  for  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
distributor  or  manufacturer,  chargr<l 
as  national. 


$3,000f000  for  M-G-M  Ads  Worcester  (Mass,)  Post 

A  $3,000,000  advertising  bill  will  be  footed  by  Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer  on  Sold  to  W,  A,  Schuster 
the  coming  season’s  product,  Howard  Dietz,  director  of  advertising  and  ta  ,  i  u  t  v  an.  ^ 

publicity,  announced  in  Los  Angeles  May  4.  Although  the  advertising  budget  a*  a 

statement  was  made  dicing  the  Schuster,’  S^S’st  Sujls 
annual  MGM  sales  convention  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  Dietz  told  Editor  &  3  Republican  in  politics  ^d  fo^^' 
Publisher  a  more  detailed  report  would  be  made  on  his  return  to  New  York.  Governor’s  councillor,  today  niirrh^ 

— - . —  ,  ,  ,  the  Worcester  Evening  Post  from 

11.  CHAIN  FOOD  STORES—  mm  p  ^ahey,  publisher  and  chair. 

Papers  with  big  state  circulation  mCW  jCnoiarsnip  q{  Home  Owners’  Loan  Cor- 


11.  CHAIN  FOOD  STORES— 

Papers  with  big  state  circulation 
have  a  good  story  in  getting  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  for  this  copy — tlie  aver 
age  small  town  paper  hasn't. 


rai%rfor7his‘"rn.rav"er  to  Pittsburgh  Boy 

age  small  town  paper  hasn't.  STATE  COLLEGE,  Pa.,  May  5— The  R  f*' 

r»  s/r  -1  o  u  1  u-  cently  news  editor,  Boston  Traveler 
cmaVv  REC.IONAL  Marlen  E.  Pew  Memorial  Scholarship  ^lanager  ^ 

CHAIN  STORES—  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  of  . 

These  groups  are  divided  into  two  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  ^  charge  of 

classes.  The  voluntary  ^oups  consist  awarded  to  James  Shanks,  of  policies, 

of  local  advertisers  who  pool  their  Qn„tu  TiiaL  Schuster,  in  announcmg  purduie 

money  and  thus  receive  a  rate  lower  Pl«sburgh,  a  student  in  South  High  .  i  storkhnldov  .  j 

than  the  individual  advertising  would  School,  according  to  an  announcement  f stockholder  and 
earn.  But,  if  they  were  not  in  such  made  at  the  annual  High  School  Press  _  the  paper  would  have  no  connec- 


a  group,  they  would  not  be  able  to  Convention,  May  1. 


afford  the  fd'Wising  expen.liture  ^he  $150  scholarship  was  offered  by  part  mere  is  to  to  no  nidden  con- 
for  their  neighterhood  coverage  or  Pennsvlvania  Newsoaoer  Publish-  trol  of  the  Post.  It  will  be  inde- 
trade.  Regional  chain  is  privately  ^  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  ^biisn  ppnjgnt  The  Post  believes  in  and 

owned,  and  profits  from  100%  of  ers  Association  after  many  Pennsyl-  me  post  oeiieves  in  and 

paper's  circulation,  but  after  all,  that  vania  publisher  friends  of  Mr.  Pew  suppOTts  many  pnncipl^ 
is  what  we  are  selling.  Can  we  exact  sought  a  means  of  perpetuating  his  being  advanced  by  the  Roosevelt 

a  premium  rate  for  this  reason  alone?  name  and  the  high  newspaper  stand-  adn^inistration,  but  the  Post  will  not 

_ _  ards  for  which  he  fought.  endorse  unreservedly  the  whole  pro- 

All  high  school  students  in  Penn-  Sfam  of  the  Democratic  party. 

MOTIONS  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  sylvania  were  eligible  for  the  scholar-  - 

e  Minneapolis  Star  staff  pro-  ship.  Contestants  were  judged  on  MEDILL  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

s  were  announced  this  week,  written  contributions  to  high  school  FvswcTnsi  ill  Mnv  d Mnro 


tion  with  another.  His  statement  said 
in  part  ‘"There  is  to  be  no  hidden  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Post.  It  will  be  inde- 


a  premium  rate  for  this  reason  alone? 


PROMOTIONS  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

Three  Minneapolis  Star  staff  pro¬ 
motions  were  announced  this  week. 


administration,  but  the  Post  will  not 
endorse  unreservedly  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Democratic  party.” 


S.  G.  Howard  becomes  local  advertis-  community  newspaper,  academic 
ing  sales  manager;  Nate  Crabtree,  as-  ranking,  and  interest  in  journalism, 
sistant  circulation  manager,  and  James  Shanks  contributed  to  the  Pitts- 


MEDILL  PRESS  CONFERENCE 
Evanston,  Ill.,  May  4 — More  than 
300  high  school  journalists  from  six 
mid-western  states  participated  in  the 
fifth  annual  Medill  Press  Conference 


—  —  S’  »  -V  —  .  A  •!_  A  J  A  A.i_  1^.  ..  XI11U- wcatcm  atai-cra  pax  i.4L.ipai.c:u  xu  me 

sistant  circulation  manager,  and  James  cratributed  to  Ae  Pitts-  annual  Medill  Press  Conference 

S.  McAtee,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  burgh  Post-Gazette  and  to  two  school  u  i  j  .  Northwestern  University  W 
Howard  has  been  a  member  of  the  publications,  the  South  Side  Journal  Frily^nrsSa;  ^Tr  a2pi£ 
local  display  sales  staff  for  the  past  and  Ae  Onole  News. . gj.jjool  of  journalism  and  the 


year  and  a  half  and  assumes  his  new  oidney  Friedman,  of  Altoona  High 
duties  under  Joseph  G.  Lipshie,  local  School,  was  named  alternate, 

adverUsing  manager.  Crabtree  goes  neW  Fni-rnPiXr^ATF  maitf  up 
to  the  position  of  assistant  circulation  „  „  .  „  MAKE-UP 


lu  uie  iveiDs.  ^  of  the  school  of  journalism  and  the 

^dney  Friedman,  of  Altoona  High  Northwestern  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
:hDol,  was  named  alternate. 


MRS.  KATHERINE  WICKIZER 

Katherine  Hill  Wickizer,  drama 


manager  from  the  post  of  assistant  to  May  3  MRS.  KATHERINE  WICKIZER 

the  publisher.  W.  D.  Parsons  is  di-  changed  the  make-up  on  its  editorial  Katherine  Hill  Wickizer,  drama 
rector  of  circulation.  McAtee  has  when  it  increased  its  column  critic  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

been  a  member  of  the  city  circulation  width  to  14  picas,  7  columns  to  the  was  found  dead  hdonday,  ^day  3,  on 
denartment  executive  staff  In  mak-  P^gc-  Prior  to  the  change  the  dailv  the  ocean  shore  near  San  Francisco, 
ing  the  anTOSement,  DavS  Mer-  »  columns,  12  picas  wide.  She  had  been  missing  over  night 

win,  publisher,  said  the  advertising  i— 

and  circulation  posts  were  new  posi¬ 
tions  necessitated  by  the  enlargement  t _  ■  ■  mmm 

of  the  Star’s  staff  by  50  per  cent  in  the  hOVC 

last  year. 


She  had  been  missing  over  night 


GUILD  REJECTS  U.  P.  OFFER 

Refusing  to  accept  the  claims  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  that  it  represents  a 
majority  of  United  Press  editorial 
workers  in  the  country,  Hugh  Baillie, 
UP  president,  at  a  negotiations  meet¬ 
ing  May  5  suggested  a  “consent  elec¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  whether  the  guild 
represents  a  majority  of  United  Press 
editorial  employes  and  therefore 
speaks  for  all.”  The  guild  committee 
rejected  the  offer  and  stated  that  it 
would  file  a  petition  with  the  Labor 
Board  requesting  a  formal  election 
under  its  auspices. 


**Things  tve  have  learned** 

Women  want  praise,  flattery, 
affection,  in  the  home. 

Women  want  the  enA^y  of 
others  outside  the  home. 

Promise  them  these  two  experiences,  and 
fulfill  the  pledge  with  your  goods  or  services, 
and  you  will  have  a  regular  customer.  Of 
all  the  things  we  have  learned,  we  count 
this  the  most  important. 

8  Good  Test  Markets  and  Their  Papers 


and  i»u|»erior  nM^rhanical 
fealurr*  of  the  ('onlaK  have  made  thU  earners 
a  favorite  of  news  photoKraphem. 

Fourteen  interehanneable  leneets,  including 
the  :«uper-favt  f.  1.5  Hennar*  give  unlimited  Bcope. 
11  ispeedit  up  to  1  1250  ^e^. t  removable  back 
for  guirk  reloading!  36  pictures  on  a  loadt  no 
reminding  t  automatic  focuvingf  numerous  ac- 
e«»»oriefi. 

Centaa  II  chromium  plated.  Range*  and 
vieW'hnder  in  one  window.  C..ontaa  III  like  II 
but  with  built-in  Expo»are-meter. 

At  leading  dealers. 

Writm  for  litmrmturm.  [jKOnI 


(^nton  Repository  *  *  •  • 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald  .  .  • 

Kansas  City  Star . 

Kansas  City  TImoa  •••**• 
Kansas  City  Star  Weekly 


Montreal  Daily  Star  *  *  •  *  • 
Family  Herald  A  Weakly 

Star  (Montreal)  . 

Peoria  Jonmal-Tranaeript. 
Providence  Bulletin  .... 


Providence  Jonmal  . 

Toronto  Star . 

Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Washington  Star  .  . . 


Publishers  are  invited  to  have  their  national  representatives 
examine  82  test  campaigns  that  have  nm  or  are  now 
rimning  in  the  above  listed  publications.  Important — this 
service  is  designed  to  assist,  and  not  to  supersede  or  replace 
any  service  now  being  rendered  by  the  publisher  or  his 
representatives. 


Frank  E.  Fehlman 

Newspaper  Advertising  Counsel 
110  E.  42nd  St.  New  York  City 
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Stanley  Walker  Back  ““  apouh  ochs  dies 

On  Herald  Tribune  widow  .i  N«w  Yo*  Time.  p«biiih«r 

,  ,  ,  Victim  of  Heart  Attack 


Thrf»t*  Tnrninn  Pnnprs  week’s  salary  for  each 

J  nree  l  acoma  rapers  worked  and  death  benefits  on  the 

Post  Wage  Statements  san^e  basis  is  provided.  Two  weeks’ 
„  .  .  vacation  for  all  who  have  worked 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  May  3.  A  statement  ^^ore  than  six  months  was  agreed,  and 


Mrs.  Effie  Wise  Ochs,  the  widow  cov«kiT’hoi!re  ’  Sef  and  work^^  more  than  six  mon^  was  a^eed,  and 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a  o  nnhlisher  of  the  nours,  wages  ana  worxmg  accordance  with  present 

Walker,  former  citv  editor,  of  Adolph  b.  Ochs,  publisher  ot  the  condiUons  on  Tacoma’s  three  daily  rtl*o/*fl^Aa  urao  oeeiii>A/l 


Stanley  Walker,  former  city  editor, 
returned  this 


New  York  Times,  died  at  9  A 


condiUons  on  -Tacoma’s  three  (kUy  practices  was  assured.  Articles  sold 
newsj^pers,  the  Nems  Tribune,  Ledger  the  News  outside  the  Scripps  or- 


aging  editor.  A 
bulletin  board 
notice  an¬ 
nounced  that 
there  are  now 
two  assistant 
managing  editors 
during  the  day. 
Henry  Hill  h^ 
been  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  since  1924 

„  _  and  continues  in 

Stanley  Walkee  ' 

Mr.  Walker  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Woman  for  the 
last  two  months  until  it  suspended  a 
week  ago  for  reorganization  under 
the  bankruptcy  act  with  plans  to  turn 
from  a  weekly  to  monthly. 

Asked  why  he  returned  to  daily 
newspaper  work  after  such  a  long 
time  as  magazine  writer  and  author, 
Mr.  Walker  said,  “I  like  to  see  things 
come  out  every  day,  and  I  like  it 
better  than  magazine  work.  I  spent 
so  much  time  in  newspaper  work  that 
Tm  much  better  acquainted  with  it.” 

“I  like  it  fine,”  he  said,  referring  to 
his  return. 

Mr.  Walker  left  the  Herald  Tribime 


reiurnea  viiis  c  nf  a  heart  attack  at  her  home  T  j - .C’  T  iV  ^e^s  outside  the  Scripps  or- 

Wednesday  as  an  HtiLnd^e  at  N  Y  ganization  wiU  bring  writers  a  share 

assistant  man-  HiUandale,  at  White  t^lams,  IM.  Y.  tin  boards  m  the  ^itonal  rooms  of  the  payment  therefor. 


tlie  respective  publications  last  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

The  pream’nle  stated  it  was  being 
posted  “as  a  result  of  cmiferences 


The  News  gi^d  unit  was  established 
as  the  bargaining  agency. 

The  contract  offered  by  the  man- 


between  the  executive  board  of  the  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  was 

Tacoma  chapter  of  the  American  approved  by  the  guUd  unit  on  Tues- 
Newspaper  GuiW  and  a  conumttee  jay  and  the  agreement  is  expected  to 
representmg  publishers  of  the  three  gig^gd  tfrjg  weekend, 
newspapers.  ..  ,,  ,  .  . 

....  j  •  X  “  ‘^*‘Us  for  a  $50  mmimum  for  re- 

Conditions  covered  in  the  statement  ^^tists  and  photographers 

Wcome  effective  on  a  tln^  pai^rs  experience,  and  $55 

today  and  apply  to  all  ^itorial  de-  rewrite  and  copy  readers.  The 
partoent  employes,  whether  members  ggig^y  for  reporters  and  others  in  the 
of  the  guild  or  not  It  is  not  a  signed  classification  under  the  old  contract 
c-ontract.  It  provides  a  40-hour  week,  ^^g  ^he  pay  for  beginners  re- 
overtime  pay  and  dismissal  benefits  mains  at  $20 


ranging  up  to  12  weeks’  salary.  The 
publishers  agreed  to  refrain  from  dis- 


The  contract  moves  almost  all  of 


cwS^ror  d-imlnati;;g^  jnto  the  five- 

any  employe  because  of  guild  mem-  .  work- 


bership  or  activity. 

The  complete  scale  of  minimum 
wages  announced  was:  beginning  men 
reporters,  $18  weekly;  beginning 
Mrs.  Adolph  Ochs  women,  $15;  one-year  men,  $25;  one- 

year  women,  $20;  two-year  men,  $30; 
Mr.  Ochs  died  on  April  8,  1935.  ^wo-year  women,  $25;  three^e^ 
Mrs.  Ochs  was  the  daughter  of  the  $27.50, 


Rev.  Isaac  M.  and  Mrs.  Wise  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  She  and  Mr.  Ochs  were  mar- 


in  January,  1935,  to  become  managing  on  Fpbruarv  28  1883  Thev  had  minimum  scale  was  provided  for 

^tor  of  the  Neui  Y^fc  Daily  Mi^or.  ^X^^fiplTgenTB^^^  physically  disabled  employes  with  25 

At  that  time  he  told  Editor  &  Pub-  Sulzberger,  who  y^^t-s  service. 


ing  six  days.  These  are  men  receiv- 
...  ing  more  than  $100  per  week. 

was:  beginning  men  is  no  change  in  the  dismissal 

weekly;  beginning  clause  but  a  he^th  insurance 

year  men,  $25;  one-  providmg  for  sick  benefits  was 

two-year  men,  $30;  ^  •  ki  u  *  « 

a,  $25;  threelyear  f  a  blanket  five  per 

year  women,  $27.50;  increase  for  Aose  members  of 

librarian.!  $2.5  after  three  vears-  conv  affected  by  the  mmi- 

bSys,  $15.’  ^Pay  of  70^r  cent  ’of  the  than  $4,500 

- tr.r.  per  year. 


_  A.  *ixl-  X  J  J  •  ilCVI  XAaVO  t 

USHER  that  the  standard  size  news-  g^g^gg^g^  his  father-in-law  as  pub- 
^pers  are  too  damn  big  and  dull  York  Times 

the  readers  vie^oint.  He  had  Surviving  are  Mrs.  Sulzberger; 
on  the  Herald  Tribune  since  brothers:  Rabbi  Jonah  Wise,  of 

V _ 1.  r.;*...  T _ —  XT..—.,  m 


The  statement  specifies  that  the 
conditions  shall  continue  for  an  in- 


Surviving  are  Mrs.  Sulzberger;  three  definite  period  and  that  either  party 
brothers;  Rabbi  Jonah  Wise,  of  New  may,  at  its  option,  seek  to  modify 


York  City;  Isaac  and  Harry  Wise;  a  it  by  negotiations. 

VCKI  CAT/X  UCD17  Mts.  Albert  May,  and  four  _ 

KEN  SATO  HERE  grandchildren. 

.  7  The  funeral  was  held  Friday.  The  five-day  forty-hour  week  be- 

Foreign  Chief  of  Two  Japanese  ipj^g  death  of  Mrs.  Ochs  will  not  came  effective  May  1  for  the  Wash- 
Newspapers  on  Good  Will  Tour  affect  control  of  the  Times.  When  Mr.  ington  Daily  News  editorial  employes, 
Ken  Sato,  chief  of  the  foreign  bu-  Ochs  died  he  left  a  controlling  interest  making  fully  effective  a  contract 
reau  of  Osaka  Mainichi  and  Tokio  to  three  trustees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulz-  signed  between  the  management  and 
Nichi-Nichi,  Japan’s  largest  newspa-  berger  and  Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  guild. 

pers,  arrived  in  New  York  this  week  general  manager.  New  York  Times.  The  management  reserved  the  right 


from  the  West  coast  on  a  good-will - .  ^  „ 

tour.  He  is  also  interested  in  studying  TORONTO  STAR  ROTO  LINAGE 
American  newspaper  methods  while  Rotogravure  linage  of  the  Toronto 


The  management  reserved  the  right 
to  determine  availability  of  employes 
or  dismiss  them  peremptorily  except 
that  none  may  be  discharged  for 


here  and  has  visited  several  New  York  Star  Weekly  as  shown  in  Editor  &  gujjd  activity.  Writers  were  given 


assurance  that  no  article  under  their 
own  signatures  shall  be  required  to 


newspaper  plants.  Pubusher  of  March  27  wm  not  com-  assurance  that  no  article  under  their 

Mr.  Sato  said  that  his  newspapers  parable  to  that  of  the  other  newspa-  signatures  shall  be  required  to 

have  launched  a  campaign  during  the  ‘  j  conform  to  the  paper’s  editorial  policy 

last  year  to  develop  friendly  relations  ®,  Image  of  282,876  listed  im-  expense  of  the  writer’s  personal 

between  the  U.  S.  and  Japan,  espe-  J*®*"  md  not  include  115,825  conviction.  Each  employe  is  permitted 

cially  in  the  field  of  trade.  Imes  of  coloroto,  im^inga  total  bargain  individually  for  salary  not 

While  in  this  country,  he  intends  below  the  accepted  minimum. 


to  invite  100  b^iness  and  political  ^ewspIi^V  in^‘the“‘tabll  For*  other  ^^irst  y^  writers  will  be  paid  $^, 
ea  ers  o  con  n  u  e  ^9  ®  ®  npwsnanfkrs.  Media  Records  now  ‘bose  with  two  years’  experience  $35, 


the  largest  gravure  total  for  any 


1  K  newspapers.  Media  Records  now  ^im  wo  years  ei^rience 

annual  book  supplementof  his  pai^rs  Hg^d  under  “roto”  ‘bree  years  ^  ^d  thereafter  $45 

which  this  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  linage  listed  under  “col-  mmimum  Office  boys  are  to  be  pmd 

^  subjTCt  of  American  -  Japanese  ^^0^0 »  editor  &  Publisher  previously  weekly.  S^aration  pay  equiv- 
e  amity.  understood  that  the  two  columns  did 

-  not  duplicate.  This  misunderstanding 

Independent  Group  unintentionally  exaggerate  the  to^  .  ,  , 

amount  of  gravmre  advertismg  in  1936.  'PL^  mnamtii/lp  nt 


Independent  Group  ^ 

Combats  Guild  Efforts 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  | 
of  the  American  Press  Society  an  | 
“independent,  unorganized  group”  on  I 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  staff  | 
decided  to  combat  the  newspaper  | 
guild  members’  demands  for  a  closed  | 
shop  contract  on  the  Hmes  “on  the  | 
grounds  that  they  imperil  journalistic  | 
impartiality  and  constitute  a  menace  § 
to  rights  and  privileges  put  into  ef-  I 
feet  years  ago  by  a  generous  em-  I 
ployer.”  | 

Following  discussion  of  this  effort  | 
the  society  prepared  a  statement  of  | 
policy  and  resolved  that  it  “should  j 
hold  itself  aloof  from  any  contro-  I 
versy  connected  with  such  negotia-  | 
tions  and  cling  to  its  original  purpose  | 
of  proceeding  along  strictly  profes-  i 
sional  lines.”  ? 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 

Sales — PnrehaMf 
Refinancing 
Appraitale 

All  matter!  conHdentiai 

NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

U  PABKEB  UKELY,  Pym. 
TIm>  Bide.,  T1m«  Sc.,  N«w  Ywk 


®  The  magnitude  of 

I  the  task  of 

1 

I  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

5 

I  is  not  what  it  does 

I 

I  but  what  it  must  be 

i 

I  prepared  to  do  in- 
I  stantly  at  any  spot 
I  on  the  globe. 


good  many  women  control 
mercantile  advertising  appro¬ 
priations.  Usually  they  are  in 
the  apparel  field,  where  fine, 
convincing  illustration  weighs 
heavily  in  producing  sales. 

Photographic  illustration  in 
newspapers  offers  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  All  the  more  reason 
why  choice  should  rest  on  sen¬ 
sitive,  deep  molding  Certified 
Dry  Mats. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Xadiion  Aveau«,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I  SHOP  TALK  AT  “THIRTY” 

I  {Continued  from  page  48) 


oJ  these  changes  occurred  after  the 
great  fire  of  1904,  which  drove  the 
paper  from  the  “Iron  Building”  it 
had  occupied  for  51  years,  but  did 
not  interrupt  its  publication. 

Its  first  advertising  solicitor  was 
employed  on  July  10,  1905.  He  was 
Harry  Martin  Leitch,  his  function  was 
“explaining  the  rates”  to  advertisers, 
and  he  remained  in  the  Sun’s  service 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  75  on 
Dec.  19,  1935.  The  same  year  the 
directors  authorized  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  pages  to  14  when  busi¬ 
ness  and  news  demanded  it.  A  year 
later  numerous  advertising  solicitors, 
under  their  own  colors,  were  getting 
business.  In  1908,  the  business  man¬ 
ager  was  allowed  to  tell  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  to  advertisers  “at  his 
discretion.”  And  in  1908,  also,  black 
type,  up  to  72-point,  was  permitted 
on  certain  advertising  pages,  though 
black  cuts  larger  than  a  given  maxi- 
miun  had  to  be  stippled  or  bendayed. 

A  Sunday  edition  had  been  started 
in  1901,  but  did  not  hit  its  stride  tmtil 
five  years  later,  when  the  young 
Henry  L.  Mencken  was  hired  at  $40 
a  week  as  Sunday  editor. 

With  a  strong  cash  balance,  the 
Sun  started  immediately  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  present  building  in  1906, 
and  it  was  opened,  practically  free  of 
debt,  in  November  of  that  year,  with 
a  great  public  reception. 

Modern  times  for  the  Sun  began 
with  the  advent  in  its  office  of  Charles 
H.  Grasty,  a  disciple  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  journalistic  school,  who  had 
given  the  Sun  stem  competition  with 
the  Baltimore  Evening  News  from 
1891  to  1908.  He  sold  the  paper  to 
Frank  A.  Munsey  for  $1,500,000,  put 
in  a  brief  and  uncomfortable  period 
as  general  manager  of  all  the  Munsey 
newspapers,  had  a  stormy  year  in 
St.  Paul  journalism,  and  in  1910 
bought  an  interest  in  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company  and  became  its  president. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  new  corporation 
was  formed,  with  a  complicated  stock 
set-up  that  gave  Mr.  Grasty  complete 
oprating  control  of  the  company,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  non-professional 
stockholders  to  whom  shares  had  been 
sold  to  raise  working  capital.  Grasty 
had  little  patience  with  non-news¬ 
paper-trained  people  at  the  wheel  of 
a  newspaper,  and  the  authors  note 
that  this  quality,  like  his  high  way 
with  advertisers,  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  strength  as  an  editor, 
but  in  the  long  run  was  to  bring  him 
into  difficulties  and  to  wreck  his 
career  on  the  Sun. 

Within  a  month  after  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  started,  he  bought  the  Balti¬ 
more  World  for  $63,000,  without  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  directors,  and  in  the  same 
way  a  few  days  later  aimoimced  the 
establishment  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
Fear  of  a  Hearst  invasion  of  Balti¬ 
more  was  said  to  have  been  the  reason 
for  the  World  purchase — none  present 
being  sufficient  prophet  to  know  that 
Hearst  was  to  come  to  Baltimore  11 
years  later  and  to  become  the  Sun’s 
sole  competition  with  25  years.  The 
Evening  Sun  began  publication  April 
18,  1910.  It  was  like  its  73-year-old 
progenitor  in  appearance,  except  for 
larger  body  type. 

The  morning-evening-Sunday  com¬ 
bination  tmder  Grasty  demonstrated 
again  the  Sun’s  tremendous  power 
in  Maryland,  markedly  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  which  nominated 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presidency 
in  1912.  The  Sun  was  a  prime  mover 
in  obtaining  the  convention  for  Balti¬ 
more.  It  favored  Wilson  but  did  not 
actively  advocate  his  nomination  at 
the  start.  It  conducted  an  educational 


campaign,  advancing  Wilson’s  cause 
by  a  process  of  elimination  of  other 
candidates,  particularly  Champ  Clark, 
who  it  adroitly  tied  to  the  money  eind 
Tammany  interests  of  New  York  City. 
As  a  climax  it  urged  the  delegates  on 
its  doorstep  to  support  Wilson,  as  one 
who  could  command  the  support  of 
die  Hieodore  Roosevelt  Progressives 
and  of  Republicans  dissatisfied  with 
party  reaction,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
party.  The  New  Jersey  Governor 
immediately  began  to  pull  to  the 
front  and  was  nominate  the  next 
day.  The  Sun’s  part  in  this  nomina¬ 
tion  may  well  be,  as  the  authors  be¬ 
lieve,  as  important  as  that  played  by 
Bryan. 

*  •  * 

Grasty  at  first  tried  to  sell  the 
Evening  Sun  in  a  forced  com¬ 
bination  with  the  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  at  10  cents  a  week,  but  Baltimore, 
then  as  now,  had  a  ruggedly  indi¬ 
vidualistic  population.  A  month  later, 
this  trait  was  recognized  in  an  op¬ 
tional  arrangement  for  the  evening 
paper.  His  morning  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  moved  steadily  forward,  but 
the  evening  made  slow  progress,  com¬ 
paratively.  Colored  comics  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  issue  on  Jan.  1,  1911, 
eventually  sending  its  circulation 
ahead  of  the  morning  paper.  Grasty’s 
slow  progress  with  the  evening  was  a 
reflex  of  a  fight  he  had  had  with  local 
advertisers  when  he  was  operating 
the  News,  and  the  latter  under  Mun¬ 
sey,  was  taking  the  cream  of  this 
business.  In  1911,  Munsey  and  Grasty 
engaged  in  a  sharp  and  personal  edi¬ 
torial  duel,  which  is  said  to  have 
given  the  new  paper  the  tone  of  an 
old-time  personal  organ,  and  done  its 
circ’Uation  aims  no  good.  An  experi¬ 
ment  of  giving  one  editor  charge  of 
both  morning  and  evening  editorial 
pages  also  failed  to  help  the  evening 
paper. 

A  new  man  came  to  the  Sun  office 
in  1911,  destined  to  have  a  marked 
influence  on  its  future.  He  was  made 
managing  editor  of  the  evening  paper, 
and  two  years  later,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  organization.  This  trans¬ 
fer  of  editorial  men  to  business 
executive  posts  is  somewhat  of  a  Sun 
tradition,  and  many  besides  Paul 
Patterson  are  mentioned  as  having 
made  the  shift  to  their  own  benefit 
and  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Mr. 
Patterson  moved  up  fast — he  was  then 
only  35 — and  in  the  summer  of  1914 
he  became  secretary- treasurer  upon 
the  death  of  A.  S.  Abell,  2d.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  company  since 
1919. 


GRASTY’S  ambitious  operations 
made  fine  newspapers,  but  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Sunday  Sun  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  evening  paper  ran 
the  deficit  up  to  $1,100,000  by  1915, 
when  the  tide  began  to  turn.  The 
stockholders  tired  of  writing  checks 
and  in  1914  decided  to  keep  Mr. 
Grasty  in  editorial  charge  but  to 
place  business  direction  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  their  number  trained  in  the 
spending  of  money.  Van-Lear  Black, 
son  of  the  principal  stockholder,  H. 
Crawford  Black,  accepted  the  task, 
and  Mr.  Grasty  waived  his  plenary 
powers  under  the  by-laws,  but  re¬ 
tained  the  presidency.  He  soon  de¬ 
cided  that  he  did  not  wish  to  continue 
and  retired  from  the  management  in 
Sept«nber,  1914,  and  sold  his  stock  in 
1919  to  Harry  C.  Black,  Van-Lear 
Black,  R.  Brent  Keyser  and  Walter 
W.  Abell. 

*  •  • 

VAN-LEAR  BLACK,  successful  in 
several  banking  and  business 
enterprises,  set  out  to  make  Baltimore 
advertisers  conscious  of  the  Sun- 
papers,  rapidly  increased  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  three,  and  by  1916  had 
turned  the  deficit  into  black  figures. 
It  was  finally  wiped  out  in  1922 — the 
sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
and  the  need  for  plant  expansion  de¬ 
laying  the  amortization.  Mr.  Black 
never  intervened,  it  is  said,  in  the 
papers’  editorial  conduct,  leaving  edi¬ 
torial  pages  to  John  Haslup  Adams 
and  news  departments  to  Frank  A. 
Kent.  The  latter  stirred  up  tremen- 
doiis  storms  by  his  frank — and  later 
proven  completely  acemate — war¬ 
time  correspondence  from  France,  and 
his  writing  of  that  period  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  restoration  of  the 
Sunpapers  under  Patterson  and  Black 
to  their  place  as  alert,  sharp-eyed 
and  sharp-spoken  newspapers.  The 
business  office  roles  of  William  F. 
Schmick,  now  business  manager,  and 
the  late  Joseph  A.  Blondell  as  chief 
financial  officer,  also  receive  appro¬ 
priate  attention  in  the  rejuvenation 
story.  With  Patterson  as  president, 
the  papers’  philosophy  came  under  the 
unofficial  guidance  of  a  triumvirate 
including  Harry  C.  Black,  Mencken 
and  Patterson,  who  mapped  its  mod¬ 
ernization  .and  foimd  in  Sun  ranks 
many  of  the  men  who  are  now  its 
important  executives. 

The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to 
modem  history  and  they  gave  as 
good  an  outline  of  the  working  of  a 
first-class  newspaper  as  has  ever  been 
written. 

They  are  worth  the  price  of  the 


book  to  any  newspaperman  who  has 
professional  pride  in  his  work,  but  for  f 
that  matter,  so  is  any  chapter  in  this  [ 
history.  Newspapermen  will  of  course 
have  a  hi^er  appreciation  of  what  I 
these  foiu-  Sunpatriots  are  driving  at  | 
than  will  the  lay  public,  but  the  tale  ' 
is  so  well  told,  and  so  well  worth  the 
telling,  that  it  ought  to  find  general  | 
reading.  A  cruise  through  its  430 
pages  is  enough  to  calm  the  fears  of 
those  who  half  believe  that  journalism 
is  tottering  to  the  grave.  It  can’t  be, 
while  the  Sunpapers  live  and  flourish! 

Harry  NimmOf  Editor, 
Dies  in  Detroit  at  60 

Harry  M.  Nimmo,  60,  editor,  Detroit 
Saturday  Night  and  for  30  years  a 
prominent  Detroit  newspaper  man, 
died  April  30  in  Charles  Godwin  Jen¬ 
nings  hospital  of  an  infection  which 
followed  a  severe  cold. 

Born  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Nimmo  ob¬ 
tained  his  A.B.  degree  from  Queens 
University,  Kingston. 

In  1901  he  joined  the  old  Detroit 
Tribune,  subsequently  becoming  city 
editor.  In  1905  he  went  to  the  Detroit 
News  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  a 
constitutional  convention  which  final¬ 
ly  was  called  in  1907  and  resulted  in 
the  present  state  constitution. 

In  1907  Mr.  Nimmo  and  the  late 
W.  R.  Orr,  then  advertising  manage 
of  the  News,  organized  the  Saturday 
Night.  After  Mr.  Orr’s  death  in  1914. 
Mr.  Nimmo  added  the  publication’s 
biisiness  management  to  his  duties  as 
editor  and  a  year  afterward  divided 
the  organization  into  two  companies, 
known  as  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night 
Co.,  which  published  the  paper,  and 
the  Saturday  Night  Press,  Inc.,  oper¬ 
ating  a  general  publishing  business. 

His  attacks  on  medical  ethics  won 
him  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Wayne  Coimty  Medical  Society.  In 
1919  Queens  University  gave  him  an 
LL.D.  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
journalism.  In  1926  he  was  president 
of  the  Detroit  Athletic  club.  Two 
soils  and  a  daughter  survive. 


FRANK  A.  BLAIR 

Frank  Anthony  Blair,  67,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Centaur  Company,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Fletcher’s  Castoria  and 
Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder,  died  May  5  at 
Doctors’  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
following  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Blair 
was  serving  his  twenty- third  term  as 
president  of  the  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  active  in  trying 
to  improve  advertising  of  packaged 
medicines. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


INVESTIGATE  THE 


GOSS 
CURVED  ROUTER 


Chips  cannot  interfere  with 
raising  or  lowering  of  cylinder 
— Anti-friction  bearing — Less 
wear — Faster — Economical — 
More  accurate  —  Write  now! 


THE  GOSS  FEINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  CHICAGO 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialities. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 
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2  NEW  YORK  DAILIES 
WIN  $250,000  SUITS 

World-Telegrain,  Sun  Succettfully 
Defend  Libel  Charges  Involving 
Headlines — Plaintiff  Sued  Six 
Manhattan  Papers 


A  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  a 
libel  suit  based  upon  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  was  directed  by  Justice  Uoyd 
Church  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  April  13.  The  suit  was 
brought  for  $250,000  damages  against 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  by 
Victor  H.  Franklin,  a  New  York  City 
business  man. 

Franklin  lived  in  an  apartment 
house  in  Hewlett,  L.  I.,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1932  when  police  were 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
activities  of  a  masked  prowler  who 
had  terrorized  the  tenants  of  the 
apartment.  The  prowler  had  forced 
his  way  several  times  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Frankel 
and  on  one  occasion  had  assaulted  and 
bit  Mrs.  Margaret  Kummer,  18,  a 
maid.  Threatening  notes  against  the 
maid  and  Mrs.  Frankel's  daughter 
were  left  by  the  intruder. 

In  the  course  of  investigation, 
Franklin  was  questioned  by  police 
and  Mrs.  Kummer  identified  him  as 
the  man  that  had  assaulted  her.  He 
denied  the  accusation  but  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  Dec.  20,  1932,  and  arraigned 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  charged 
with  second  degree  burglary.  He 
was  released  on  $3,500  bail.  Later  the 
Jan.,  1933,  Grand  Jury  of  Nassau 
County  completely  exonerated  Frank¬ 
lin  from  all  stigma  connected  with  the 
crime. 

I  The  New  York  City  newspapers  of 
Dec.  21, 1932,  had  all  published  stories 
I  concerning  Franklin’s  arrest,  and  after 
his  vindication  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Franklin  brought  libel  suits  against 
the  Sun,  Times,  Daily  News,  World- 
,  Telegram,  Journal  and  Mirror  for  large 
1  money  damages  claiming  that  the  ar- 
I  tides  published  about  him  were  sen¬ 
sational,  exaggerated  and  false.  The 
first  case  tried  by  Franklin  and  his 
lawyers,  Schlesinger  and  Krinsky, 
was  against  the  Sun  and  resulted  in 
a  dismissal  of  the  complaint  by  Justice 
Rosenman  in  the  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  April  1,  after  a  three- 
day  trial.  The  Times’  case  was  marked 
off  the  calendar  after  the  Sun  victory, 

I  but  Franklin’s  lawyers  decided  to  go 
on  with  the  World-Telegram  case. 

Franklin’s  lawyer  quoted  from  the 
I  World-Telegram  article  which  stated 
:  that  “with  the  arrest  of  Franklin 
Nassau  County  authorities  believed 
they  had  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
masked  ‘ghost’  who  had  terrorized 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kummer,”  and  he 
claimed  that  the  newspaper  headlines 
were  particularly  unfair  to  Franklin, 
pointing  to  the  article’s  captions  “Ar¬ 
rest  Halts  Ghost’s  Tricks  Police  As¬ 
sert,”  “New  York  Man  Held  As  Prow¬ 
ler  Who  Terrorized  Hewlett  Apart¬ 
ment  House,”  “Eluded  Cops  of  Nassau 
But  Is  Finally  Seized  After  Check  of 
Tenants,”  as  proof  that  the  newspaper 
had  not  merely  reported  the  fact  that 
he  was  arrested  but  had  also  pub¬ 
lished  the  opinions  of  the  police  as  to 
Franklin’s  guilt. 

Macdonald  DeWitt,  of  the  firm  of 
DeWitt,  Van  Aken  &  Nast  who  de¬ 
fended  both  the  Sun  and  World-Tele¬ 
gram  cases,  pointed  out  to  the  court 
that  the  World-Telegram  headlines 
<hd  not  mention  Franklin’s  name  and 
j  that  in  order  for  a  reader  to  under¬ 
stand  the  headlines  it  was  necessary 
tc  read ,  the  published  article  which 
specifically  identified  Franklin  but 
which  also  made  it  clear  that  Frank- 
hn  had  not  been  convicted  of  the 
I  crime  charged  against  him  but  had 
i  merely  been  arraigned  and  that  the 


newspaper  published  Franklin’s  denial 
of  the  charge  and  later  published  the 
substance  of  the  Grand  Jury’s  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Franklin. 


3  CHICAGO  DAILIES 
RAISE  AD  RATES 

Higher  Costs  Bring  Advances  in 
Three  Classifications  on  Tribune 
and  in  Local  Rates  on 
American  and  Times 

Chicago,  May  4 — Increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs  have  resulted  in  three  local 
newspapers  advancing  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  here  this  week.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  announced  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  general,  retail  and  classified 
divisions;  the  Chicago  Times  and  Chi¬ 
cago  American  raised  local  rates,  the 
latter’s  effective  June  1. 

The  Tribune’s  general  display  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  have  been  advanced 
five  cents  a  line,  daily  and  Sunday. 
The  5,000-line  general  rotogravure 
classification  has  been  dropped,  writh 
the  minimum  rate  increased  15  cents 
a  line.  A  fiat  rate  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  general  advertisers  using 
the  Sunday  comic  section.  While  the 
full-page  rate  remains  the  same,  the 
half-page  comic  rate  has  been  in¬ 
creased  $100. 

Retail  store  advertising  rates  in  the 
Tribime  have  been  increased  four 
cents  a  line,  daily,  with  a  four-cent 
increase  for  Sunday  retail  advertisers 
using  city  and  suburban  circulation 
only.  The  new  rate  is  79  cents  a  line 
for  daily  retail  store  advertisers  using 
500  lines  or  more  on  contract  in  one 
year,  but  the  six-month  interim  dis¬ 
count  has  been  increased  from  five 
to  six  per  cent,  making  a  net  increase 
of  .301  cents  a  line,  daily,  and  .296 
cents  a  line,  Sunday.  Local  rotogra¬ 
vure  rates  were  raised  five  cents  a 
line.  Motion  picture  directory  adver¬ 
tising  on  yearly  contracts  was  in¬ 
creased  four  cents  a  line,  daily  and 
Sunday. 

Tribune  classified  base  rates  were 
raised  five  cents  a  line,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
five  cents  a  line  in  various  special 
classifications.  Daily  classified  con¬ 
tract  rates  were  also  boosted  five  cents 
a  line,  with  a  three-cent  rise  in  Sim- 
day  bulk  contracts. 

Effective  June  1,  the  American  will 
raise  its  multiple  page  rates  three 
cents  a  line  for  retail  display  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  corresponding  increases 
in  its  volume  contract  brackets.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  retail  store  display  rates, 
the  American  will  charge  54  cents 
per  line  for  500  lines  or  more  per 
month;  53  cents  for  1,000  lines  or  more 
per  month;  52  cents  for  2,500  lines  or 
more  per  month;  51  cents  for  5,000 
lines  or  more  per  month;  50  cents  for 
10,000  lines  or  more  per  month;  49 
cents  for  25,000  lines  or  more  per 
month;  48  cents  for  30,000  lines  or 
more  per  month;  47  cents  for  35,000 
lines  or  more  per  month;  and  45  cents 
for  45,000  lines  or  more  p)er  month. 
No  other  classifications  are  affected. 

The  Times  is  increasing  its  retail 
rate  two  cents  a  line  over  a  rate  rise 
of  four  cents  a  line  last  October. 
While  the  open  rate  remains  30  cents 
a  line,  the  Times  has  eliminated  its 
10,000-line  bracket  and  has  increased 
its  25,000-line  yearly  contract  rate 
from  26  to  28  cents  a  line.  Yearly 
volume  contract  rates  scale  down  to 
.238  cents  a  line  for  250,000  lines. 

Neither  the  Chicago  Daily  News  nor 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
have  raised  their  advertising  rates. 

The  Chicago  Times  also  has  in¬ 
creased  its  weekly  home  delivery 
price  from  15  to  17  cents.  Jack  Shana¬ 
han,  Times  circulation  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (.Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  .50  per  line 

3  Times  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
<Cssh  with  Order) 

1  Time  .75  per  line 

4  Times  .60  per  line 

Business  Opportunity 

For  lease  on  flat  sum  or  conimissiuu  basis 
daily  newspaper  job  plant  with  two  open 
jobbers,  one  ililler  feeder,  cutter,  puncher, 
book  folder,  plenty  of  type,  use  of  lino¬ 
types.  Ludlow  and  Elrod.  Located  in 
industrial  community  of  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  northern  part  South  Atlantic  States 
with  only  one  other  shop  in  town.  GoinK 
business.  About  $500  capital  required. 
Kox  Z182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

Oklahoma  Daily,  Weekly,  Job  Shop— Grossed 
$90,000  last  year;  will  exceed  $100,000 
this  year:  good  record  of  earnings  over 
long  period;  for  sale  direct  by  owner; 
priced  at  $75,000.  a  third  or  more  down. 
Don’t  answer  unless'  you  have  the  down 
payment.  Would  consider  selling  half  to 
young,  aggressive  newspaperman.  Box 

'2155,  Editor  &  Publisher^_ _ 

Middle  Atlantic  Coast  weekly  for  sale. 
Heavy  local  and  national  lineage.  ,lob 
printing.  Wide  editorial  influence.  Ex¬ 
panding  territory.  No  competition. 
$10,000  down  payment  abs-oliite  re¬ 
quirement.  Box  2206,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

Well  established,  well  equipped  growing 
daily,  one  of  two  in  fine  city  of  65,000. 
Priced  at  $125,000.  Might  consider  $75,- 
000  down  from  responsible  parties.  LEN 
FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  Mich. 
Outstanding  weekly  in  Philadelphia's'  wealth¬ 
iest  Suburbs.  Sale  or  lease.  Box  2184, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
I.en  Feighner  Agency.  Nashville.  Mich. 


N ewspapers  Wanted _ 

$50,000  for  daily,  and  $10,000  for  weekly, 
available  for  properties  located  in  soutb- 
1  astern  states.  B.  J.  Kingston,  Broker, 
.la ckson.  Michigan. _ 

Will  purchase  all  or  jiart  interest  in  small 
daily  without  competition.  Penna.  or  New 
England  preferred.  Box  2202,  Editor  & 
I’ubl'sher. _ 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. _ 

New  Circulation  Ideas. — Hudson  De  Priest 
Associate-;.  World’s  Record  Circulation 
Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Syndicate  Features _ 

‘Moon-Men” — New  5,  6  i-ol.  daily  strip. 
.Scientific,  un  earthly,  weird.  New  Era,  56 
\V.  Washington,  Chicago.  111. 


Help  Wanted  _ 

Advertising  Manager  for  fast  moving,  smooth 
functioning  small  daily  in  town  of  12,000, 
located  in  Central  Illinois.  Box  2190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Representative  wanted  for  large  prog.essive 
newspaper  service  syndicate.  Should  be 
30-50,  free  to  travel;  have  no  v  pap  r 
business  experience  and  first  clas  .  selling 
ability.  Excellent  opportunity.  Salary, 
expenses  and  commission  paid.  Sell  your¬ 
self  by  letter,  sending  late  photo  and 
references.  Box  2208.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Secretary-Stenographer;  Male,  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  Age  30-35;  Must  be  experienced  in 
accounting  or  good  at  figures,  to  work 
with  newspaper  executive,  in  New  York 
City,  preferably  man  who  has  worked 
in  this  capacity.  Give  salary  expectations, 
complete  details,  flrart  letter.  Box  2205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted — Accomplished,  intelligent  copyread- 
er  recent  college  graduate  who  has  had 
daily  paper  experience.  Box  2195,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  personnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

■‘We  Connect  the  Wires” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
ai'other  EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Will.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


_ M«n—cripU  W anted _ 

Wanted — Authors’  manuscripts  for  immedi¬ 
ate  marketing.  Free  examination.  Mail 
manuscripts  to  REVEL,  41  West,  45, 
N  Y  O. 


Situations  Wanted 


Business  Manager  —  Available  immediately. 
13  years’  experience.  Middle  aged,  mar¬ 
ried.  Thoroughly  capable.  References. 
Box  2203,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Engraver — Six  years  newspaper  experience. 
Capable  handling  small  plant  alone,  can 
develop  and  print  photographs.  Box  2187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

For  fourteen  years  I  produced  the  biggest 
volume  of  advertising  the  paper  ever 
carried.  On  another  daily  for  eleven 
years  I  set  linage  records,  and  an  all 
time  money  profit.  If  you  need  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  I  can  set  records  for 
you.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Salary  bated  on 
ability  to  produce.  Box  2188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Journalism  graduate,  22.  thirteen  months’ 
experience.  Capable  in  any  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  work.  Prefer  reporting,  feature 
writing.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2163, 
Editor  &  Piibli.sher. 


Newspaperman,  34.  single,  educated,  athlete. 
One  year,  apprentice,  large  compos'ing 
room:  one  and  a  half  years,  home  delivery 
promotion,  New  York  City:  three  years, 
circulation  executive,  one  of  country’s  ten 
leading  papers;  seven  years  circulation 
manager  and  assistant  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  city  300,000,  (merger).  Start 
$40.  East  only.  Box  2200,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspaperman,  26,  three  years  as  Harris 
burg.  Pa.,  correspondent,  will  go  any¬ 
where  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  $30  per  week  to  start.  Box 
2164,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperwoman,  exceptional  record  in 
news,  features  and  department  work,  de¬ 
sires  better  opportunity.  Excellent  refer 
ences.  Box  2211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion,  copy,  layout  man.  Fifteen  year.- 
metropolitan  and  s'mall  daily  experience. 
Desires  promotion  position  with  chain  or 
medium  sized  daily.  Box  2210,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

‘  ‘Right-Hand-Man’  ’  to  busy  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  Efficient  young  woman,  college 
graduate,  six  years  book  publishing  ex 
perience,  six  months  national  magazine. 
Competent  editing,  writing,  research,  sec- 
retary.  Box  2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Somewhere  In  the  V.  S.  there  ig  an  Editor 
who  has  his  hands  full  directing  Edi 
torial  Department  and  Community  activi 
ties.  Not  leaving  sufficient  time  to  direct 
his  business  office.  He  feels  he  is  not 
getting  sufficient  revenue  out  of  his  p  ant. 
■To  such  an  Editor  my  years  of  experi 
ence  in  the  Busines-s'  and  Adv.  Dept, 
would  prove  most  profitable.  Box  2192. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — One  Goss  Octuple  upright  press — 
double  width-color  attachment  32  [iiige 
straight  or  64  page  collect: — double  de 
livery — with  75  horsepower  motor  and 
color  attachment — with  electric  hoist 
This  press  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
can  be  converted  into  excellent  color  press 
Complete  set  of  rollers  and  spindles  For 
price  and  further  particulars  addreirs  The 
Shreveport  Times,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  buy. 

U.sed  4-page  unit  Duplex  ‘2  to  1  tnbni-ir 
rotary  press.  Will  pay  high  cash  price. 
Write  Box  2168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Wanted  to  buy  used  Duplex  Tubular  P'ate 
casting  box.  The  Traveler,  Arkansas  Ci  y. 
Kansas. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

E.  ^.“SUlZrEBARGER  CO 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 

,S!.  538  f,  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y,  Chicago,  Ill. 


_ Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereot^e  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Electric 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub- 
lishers  Snpply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn.  Ma  s. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommendsd 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

QualiReationa,  and  references 

on  film. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service. 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  O. 
WM.  M.  WILSON,  Mgr. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  8,  19  37 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago  sev¬ 
eral  young  men  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  struck  with  a 
similar  idea — that  news  was  the  prime 
element  in  a  newspaper,  that  the  six¬ 
penny  newspapers  of  the  day  were 
not  printing  news  that  would  interest 
a  wide  audience,  and  that  a  ivide 
audience  could  not  be  had  for  a  news¬ 
paper  selling  at  so  high  a  price. 
From  their  separate  and  combined 
efforts  came  penny  journalism,  the 
most  famous  exponents  of  which  in 
1837  were  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
New  York  Herald,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Later  the  New  York  Tribune 
was  to  contribute  its  great  share  to 
national  history,  but  the  kinship  of 
pioneers  exists  between  the  New 
York  Sim,  established  in  1833,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  bom 
in  1836,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which 
first  saw  the  light  on  May  17,  1837. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpaper’s  cen¬ 
tenary  is  being  celebrated  with  a 
book,  dedicated  “To  the  Memory  of 
All  Old  Sun  Men,”  written  by  Gerald 
W.  Johnson,  Frank  R.  Kent,  H.  L. 
Mencken,  and  Hamilton  Owens,  all 
distinguished  members  of  the  present 
staff.  Mr.  Mencken  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  editor,  and  his  meticulous  hand 
is  everywhere  evident  in  the  wealth 
of  detail  both  in  text  and  annotation. 

‘  "nie  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore”  is  docu¬ 
mented  with  extreme  care,  and  its 
typography,  presswork,  and  design 
1  effect  great  credit  upon  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

*  •  • 

Baltimore  was  not  ^eatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  first  issue  of  its 
new  penny  paper.  It  already  had  six 
newspapers  and  had  watched  a  dozen 
others  flicker  and  die  in  the  previous 
40  years.  Its  proprietor,  Anmah 
Shepherdson  Abell,  was  a  newcomer, 
who  had  been  a  printer-proprietor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
He  was  31,  rather  below  than  above 
middle  hei^t,  bewhiskered,  “mod¬ 
erately  successful  and  inordinately 
confident  as  he  looked  over  the  field 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  new 
paper.”  Abell  had  discussed  the 
penny  paper  idea  with  Benjamin  H. 
Day  and  another  printer,  William  M. 
Swain,  in  New  York,  but  he  scoffed 
at  Day’s  plan  for  printing  a  small 
pa(>er,  crammed  willi  local  news  and 
selling  for  a  penny.  Day’s  success 
with  the  Sun  amazed  him,  and  pointed 
a  new  road  for  ambitious  young 
printers.  It  did  the  same  for  Swain, 
who  had  become  Day’s  foreman,  and 
for  Azariah  H.  Simmons,  also  a  printer 
in  New  York.  Hie  firm  of  Swain, 
Abell  &  Simmons  proposed  to  start  a 
penny  paper  in  ^iladelphia,  to  be 
called  the  Times,  but  at  Abell’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  its  first  issued  was  called  the 
Public  Ledger. 

Abell,  once  the  scoffer,  became  the 
firm  rock  when  the  new  venture  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  add  another  tomb¬ 
stone  to  Philadelt^ia’s  grave-yard, 
and  within  a  year  the  paper  was  on 
a  paying  basis.  Abell  looked  for  new 
fields,  and  inspection  of  Baltimore 
disclosed  the  enters  of  the  fippeny- 
bit  journals  deep  in  the  dumps  of 
the  1837  depression.  The  young  man 
had  learned  his  newspaper  hardships 
on  a  Jeffersonian  Democratic  news¬ 
paper  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  not  a 
bit  discouraged  by  the  slow  reception 
in  Philadelphia,  and  determined  to 


repeat  the  experiment  in  Baltimore, 
then  a  city  of  90,000  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  South.  Swain  and  Simmons 
had  taken  enough  of  a  beating  in 
Philadeli^ia,  had  found  their  foot¬ 
hold,  and  wanted  no  more  front  line 
battle  service.  They  did  advance  their 
share  of  the  new  enterprise,  upon 
condition  that  Abell  take  personal 
charge  of  it,  and  Abell  for  many  years 
retained  his  interest  in  the  Public 
Ledger.  Both  papers  live  and  have 
never  been  insignificant  in  their  cities. 

*  «  * 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  a  four-page 
paper,  struck  the  local  news  note 
at  once.  Its  job  wasn’t  perfect;  it 
wasn’t  even  good,  according  to  stand¬ 
ards  maintained  by  the  present  au¬ 
thors,  but  it  was  different.  Within  a 
year  Abell  claimed  12,000  circula¬ 
tion,  a  claim  which  the  authors  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  warning  tnat  there 
was  no  A.B.C.  in  those  days,  but 
which  they  accept  as  showing  the 
Sun  far  in  advance  of  any  circulation 
of  that  era  in  any  city. 

From  the  start,  the  Sun  was  guilty 
of  little  of  the  bombastic  writing  so 
characteristic  of  the  times.  It  was 
out  to  be  interesting,  and  it  seems 
to  the  authors  that  Abell,  like  his 
contemporaries,  regarded  his  news¬ 
paper  more  as  an  advertisement  for 
his  job  shop  than  as  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  None  of  the  penny  paper 
pioneers,  it  is  demonstrated,  had  any¬ 
thing  of  the  reformer  in  their  natures, 
but,  paradoxically,  all  exerted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  for  change  not 
only  in  the  form  of  journalism  but  in 
its  impact  upon  the  citizenry.  But 
Abell  brought  to  his  enterprise  a  sense 
for  news.  He  also  brought  a  terse 
acidity  to  editorial  comment.  As  a 
working  man,  he  knew  what  work¬ 
ing  men  wanted — facts,  not  opinions 
or  ideas,  and  he  quickly  evolved  the 
idea  that  they  wanted  their  facts 
fresh. 

The  Sun  was  barely  six  months  old 
when  it  smashed  through  tradition 
with  its  first  enterprise — the  printing 
of  President  Van  Buren’s  message  to 
Congress  on  Sept.  6,  1837,  received 
within  two  hours  after  its  delivery. 
Baltimore  papers  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wait  a  day  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  morning  papers,  but  the  Sun 
used  the  new  B.  &  O.  Railroad  to  cut 
time  in  half.  The  address  monopolized 
the  day’s  space,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  curtly  stated  that  “advertise¬ 
ments  crowded  out  will  hereafter  be 
attended  to.” 

Within  two  years  the  paper  out¬ 
grew  its  first  home,  and  moved  to 
Gay  and  Baltimore  streets,  a  lively 
part  of  town,  where  it  remained  14 
years.  Tliree  times  in  those  quar¬ 
ters  its  format  was  enlarged,  and 
within  a  year  after  the  move,  Abell 
claimed  a  circulation  greater  than  of 
all  Baltimore  morning  papers  and  a 
reading  public  that  included  the  Hall 
of  Congress  and  the  humble  dwelling 
of  the  poor. 

When  President  Harrison  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  1841,  the  Sun  went  its 
previous  exploit  several  better.  It 
published  an  extra  with  the  inaugural 
address  on  the  same  day  it  was  de¬ 
livered'  and  also  arranged  with  its 
cousin,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  for  the  latter  to  have  the  speech 
bv  six  p.  m.  the  same  day.  "nie  Sun 
also  mailed  copies  of  its  extra  to.  all 
its  exchanges,  giving  them  spectacular 


beats.  But,  as  the  history  points  out, 
the  significant  fact  of  the  transaction 
was  the  germ  of  cooperative  news¬ 
gathering  that  had  ai^ared.  It  was 
to  bear  heavy  fruit  in  a  few  years. 

*  «  • 

ARET.T.  was  a  zealous  friend  of 
Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  in 
his  long  struggle  to  perfect  his  mag¬ 
netic  telegraph,  and  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  obtaining  a  Congressional 
appropriation  that  enabled  Morse  to 
build  the  line  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  The  Sun,  with  its  story 
of  the  historic  “What  Hath  God 
Wrought”  message,  gave  it  11  lines 
under  “Local  Matters”  on  Page  2. 
Well  might  the  authors  ask  again, 
what  is  news!  Swain,  Abell’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  partner,  was  an  original  in¬ 
corporator  with  Morse  and  Amos 
Kendall  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  and  both  Abell  and  Swain 
put  up  additional  capital  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  The  paper  may  have 
missed  the  historic  incident;  it  did  not 
miss  the  significance  of  the  invention. 

Outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War 
found  the  Sun  ready  for  a  new  con¬ 
quest.  Covering  Ethiopia  in  1936  was 
a  lot  easier  than  getting  the  story 
of  Mexico  in  1846,  the  book  sagely 
notes.  There  were  no  cables,  few 
telegraph  lines,  and  no  continuous 
railroads,  but  Abell  coordinated  every 
available  means  of  commimications, 
including  telegraphs,  railroads,  steam¬ 
boats,  stage-coaches,  and  blooded 
horses,  to  get  the  news  of  the  army 
from  its  New  Orleans  base.  He  regu¬ 
larly  beat  the  Southern  mails  by  more 
than  a  day. 

The  authors  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
ihe  Sun’s  first  war  yam.  It  was  the 
battle  of  Matamoras,  in  which  a  Balti¬ 
more  officer  commanded  the  victorious 
unit,  but  the  paper’s  readers  had  to 
plough  through  15  inches  of  type  to 
learn  that  American  arms  had  won 
and  that  a  Baltimore  officer  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  conflict.  That  was 
reporting  in  1846.  The  Sun,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  had  grown  rich  and  begun 
to  develop  the  wordiness  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries,  from  which  poverty  and 
cramped  space  had  protected  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Sun  scored  many 
a  beat  with  its  express  service,  in 
which  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  later  the  New  York  Herald  joined. 
It  printed  its  first  front  page  illus¬ 
tration  in  connection  with  the  battle 
cf  Monterey.  It  had  the  thrill  of  in¬ 
forming  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  national  forces  had 
captured  Vera  Cruz,  althou^  its  play 
of  the  story  appalled  the  modem 
newspaper  men  who  noted  it  for  their 
history.  The  story  began  on  Page  2, 
dived  through  an  11-deck  head  and 
five  paragraphs  before  the  victory  was 
laid  before  the  reader.  Fourteen  dif¬ 
ferent  type  faces  were  used  to  pro¬ 
claim  not  only  the  prowess  of  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy,  but  the  enterprise 
ol  the  Sunpaper — a  “howling  example 
of  bad  taste”  that  was  i>artially  com¬ 
pensated  two  days  later  when  the  Sun 
modestly  printed  the  President’s 
thanks  for  the  Sun’s  information. 

In  ten  years  Abell  had  come  from  a 
wandering  printer  to  a  publisher 
whose  enterprise  merited  thanks  from 
tlie  White  House. 

Out  of  the  joint  enterprise  of  the 
Sun,  the  Public  Ledger,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  of  other  embryonic  news¬ 
paper  cooperatives  arose  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  first  organization  of 
that  name  being  formed  less  than  a 
year  later. 

Ten  years  that  followed  saw  the 
Sun  continue  to  grow  as  a  newspaper, 
a  force  of  information,  not  the  power 
ill  politics  it  was  to  beccxne,  but  a 
newspaper  all  the  time.  Ilie  reader 
came  first,  and  the  authors  note  that 
the  Sun  hit  its  top  moments  always 
when  the  reader  was  considered  above 


all  other  elements.  It  was  at 
zenith  when  the  Civil  War 
tragedy  to  the  paper  and  its 

•  •  * 

The  Sun  survived  the  Civil 
which  brou^t  bloodshed  to 
city’s  streets,  saw  its  hills  mou 
with  Federal  siege  guns,  watched 
egregious  Major  Gen.  Ben  Butler  ^ 
its  citizens  and  editors  into 
tiently  saw  the  South,  which 
been  its  principal  markets,  tom 
shreds,  saw  newspapers  live  in 
petual  terror  of  mihtary  tyrants 
ways  suspicious  of  their  loyally 
the  union — but  the  Sun  survived, 
did  little  more  for  the  next  20 
Nor  did  the  stricken  city.  BiU 
genius  of  Abell  did  not  die. 

The  Sun  historians  tell  a  story  i 
the  Baltimore  massacre  during 
Civil  War  that  is  probably  old 
their  fellow  citizens  of  Baltimore  i 
the  South,  but  will  have  some 
facets  for  folks  brought  up  on  Ya 
school  histories.  It  is  a  good 
paperman’s  version  of  a  story 
for  a  biographer. 

Mr.  Abell  entered  1861  in  his 
He  left  1865  an  old  man,  though 
still  had  20  years  to  live.  The 
paper  was  “safe  and  sane”  for 
period.  It  had  adopted  the  teleg 
It  had  pioneered  in  new  fast  pre 
but  it  permitted  the  inventioa 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  a  Baltin 
watchmaker,  to  become  the  Lino 
without  its  sponsorship  and  did 
install  one  for  several  years  after : 
adoption  by  the  New  York  Trib 
The  Abells  did  not  want  to  risk  un*] 
employment  among  their  loyal 
ers  and,  like  many  others,  could  not! 
know  that  the  machine  would  multi*  t 
ply  jobs.  Tliis  has  been  called  a  periodi 
of  eclipse  in  the  Sun’s  history,  bat  it  j 
was  as  good  a  newspaper  as  the  na¬ 
tion  of  those  days  possessed.  Jour¬ 
nalistic  distinction  was  not  rampant  ii 
the  70’s  and  early  80’s,  but  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  the  carnival  of  munk^pillj 
corruption  that  ensued  while  the  ] 
watchdogs  dozed. 

•  •  * 

The  Sun  rose  to  its  occasion  m| 
1882,  when  it  began  a  fight  for 
judiciary  free  from  politics,  won 
light,  and  built  such  a  wall 
corrupt  justice  that  Maryland  in 
next  half  century  has  been  diste-J 
guished  for  the  high  caliber  of  ill 
bench.  It  is  a  stirring  story,  well  l 
and  it  is  not  for  this  reviewer  to 
ticipate  the  reader’s  pleasure.  So  i 
is  the  Sun’s  champiemship  of  Cl 
land  and  its  long  battle  against 
local  Democracy.  So  also  is  the 
fusal  of  the  Abells  to  accept 
political  favors  at  the  hands  of 
President.  Mildly  Democratic 
the  Civil  War,  strongly  but  ii 
pendently  Democratic  in  the 
that  followed,  the  Sun  threw  off  iti]j 
party  ties  when  Bryan  became 
Democratic  candidate.  It  did  not  sup-'^ 
TK)rt  the  Commoner,  and  did  advo 
McKinley’s  election — a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  course  than  it  followed  in  IWR 
A  new  era  in  ownership  began  in 
1887,  the  Sun’s  50th  anniversary.  ’Ih* 
founder  died  the  next  year,  and  his 
three  sons,  who  had  been  made  paft"; 
ners  in  1887,  shared  equally  in 
interest.  Complications  ensued,  upoD^ 
the  death  of  Walter  R.  Abell,  yoi) 
son  and  the  establishment  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  a  trust  for  his  son  and| 
daughters. 

Change  from  partnership  to  cor-J 
poration  in  1892  started  the  paper  onl 
its  present  ownership  i^ase,  in  which! 
the  Abell  family  still  has  a  part  It| 
was  the  beginning  also  of  an  era  it 
which  the  Sun  departed  frwn  *®l| 
“austere  business  practices”  of 
founder,  under  whiA  advertising  wasi 
not  solicited,  circulation  figures  werej 
never  given  out,  and  use  of  large  typej 
in  advertising  was  prohibited.  Most 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


